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My Fall Gardening 
By L. A. NIVEN f BRUISES? SPRAINS? 
HE dry weather of September and o : 

first half of October seriously in- [MCSXQRY@M gZzd/ Been kag Zee 
terfered with my garden work. How- 
ever, my fall Irish potatoes, collards, 
cabbage. and _ ruta- } 
baga turnips pulled 

through fine. 


{ 


Storing Green 

Tomatoes.—Just be- 

fore the first frost 

appears I will pick 

any green but ma- 

ture tomatoes, wrap 

in paper, and store | 

L, A. NIVEN on shelves in a dry, 











| cool place. I will bring them in a warm 

DAY 6 AS DAY OUT room and unwrap as needed. They will 

ripen in a few days when so handled. | ' 

Fresh, ripe tomatoes may be had by this | BS 3 dj 
> il Christmas ater. If I} 5 

method until Christmas or later SON: That bruise feels better already, 


e 
- © no time lost from am rushed for time I will pull up the | 
| DAD: Good! You'll sleep now and the 


whole stalks and hang, tops down, under | 
shelter, and pick and store as time per- swelling will be gone tomorrow, 


galls and sore oe 
The pain in a bruise or sprain gets 


shoulders Feed the Fall Vegetables —To push} Worse at night, spoils sleep. 
along as rapidly as possible fall growing | Congested blood causes this pain 
vegetables I always give my _ spinach, | —pressing on the sore spot. 


turnips, kale, mustard, etc., a liberal ap- pee . 

Why let a valuable horse or mule suffer from plication of some of the quickly avail- Pat on Sloan’s Liniment to relieve 
galls and sore shoulders, and stand idle while able nitrogens such as nitrate of soda this. Fresh blood flows at once, car- 
about this time. I use about a pound ries away congestion. Healing white 
for each 100 feet of row space, and under cells rebuild injured tissue. Sharp 


Couch Cotton Collars prevent such troubles, average conditions, it helps greatly. pain quickly stops. Swelling goes 


and assure maximum work from your stock. Check Apple and Pear Blight Now— down. It’s easy to sleep. 
Made of cotton, they are low im price, the most Cutting out and burning branches from | Get a fresh bottle of Sloan’s Lini- 
economical you can buy—that’s why they are apple and pear trees this fall or before | spent from your drug- 
the world’s largest selling line, the South’s the diseased leaves fall is an important | gist today. Only 35¢ 
Sika tee seer forty pease job. These blighted twigs usually hold | ¥ 

e the dead leaves until this time or later | 


. ! and can be easily located. Cut at least L AN’S 
Be sure you get the genuine—look for the three or four inches below where the | | 





urgent work waits to be done? 








te 


trade mark shown below. If your dealer can- dead wood ceases. And be sure t 


: | ° e 
not supply you, write us, giving his name. every twig and all the leaves. MTeliag e& nt Wearms Like 


Pecans to Sell Under Three Rrand 
Names.—The National Pecan Marketing | 


Remember when you buy Couch prod- sas 
ucts, you are helping the South by pro- Association has selected three brand | AGENT "$14 
names under which all of the pecans sold | s 


Sunshine 





moting the increased use of cotton. 

by the Association will be marketed. The 5: decsanseuaiel ela cee 

best grade will be known as “Dixianne”: | ing chance to make $1 

second grade “Southern Kernel”: and | }y7pertul new pln. 3 
ho) 


COUCHG:COLLARS seedlings “Bluebonnet.” The names of | one # household necessity. | All fast J 
the first two grades were chosen because | Repeat business. Steady income. i 
of their applicability to the Old South |New Plan—Big Prefits ar 

where the pecan is produced almost ex- | we show you new way te build , 
AND BACKBANDS :0 0 %2.0c00 ccc Sot 
ne No 


a name for the seedlings, because the 
aDita ) nce - 
Bluebonnet flower grows almost alto- | Quire. Ford Tudor Sedan 
Special $3 Introductory Offer (| <°th«" in the Southwestern States where | iis “Write now 
seec g < > ates. More | 
_ — pecan predominat eo ¢ ZANOL PRODUCTS CO.. 
age can! aie a mviliers Hoh 
Send check or money order for $3 to P. O. Box 974, At lan J, pecan growers are mem ye | 9209 (Menmeuth Avec. Cincinnati. Ohie 
lanta, Ga., and receive prepaid one 5-ft. cotton pick sack, and the association expects to handle | 
one of our best backbands, and one Lankford collar (sizes more than 10,000,000 pounds of this year’s 
same as for leather collars). Act promptly before this crop. Those having as much as 10% | All This fer Only 15 Cents 
pounds of nuts for sale will do well to | Send only 15¢ RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
° ‘ x. 6 every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
communicate with the National Pecan | these 13 issues you will get 426 pages. with 300 pictures 
arketi 5 iatio *kso Miccic. | 900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
Marketing Association, Jackson, Missi eS ee nae ee 
sippt. erywhere, 2560 jokes, savibs and cracks, stories, ete. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in Le 


whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Se 
Crazy Ike and His Uke 


now, Address Pathfinder, Dept. 78. Washinaton, D. C. 
By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





offer expires. 











THERE WAS A YOUNG 
FELLOW NAMED PERIwINS 
WHO HAD A GREAT 
This tr k is stamped and labeled on all Couch = FONONESS FOR GERMS — 
products. None genuine without it. HE WEAT TOA TEA EE ¢ 
AND ATE TWENTY. THREE | 











: _—_ 
at WAICH PICKLED HIS ) 
SHIP FURS 4.) 
3 ee 
DIRECT TO SARE 


ERS Kovi \— €4,|) SausaGe SEASONING 


YourE LooKinG FOR 
NEW YORK-THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


Old Plantation Seasoning puts that almost 
forgotten old-time country flavor in your 
You can’t afford to sell one skin of your fur trappers. This year HERSKOVITS is a pe 4 
catch until you get our prices. You do not prepared for one of the biggest fur years. 


pork sausage. Makes it look better, and keep 
know how much more your furs are worth HONEST GRADING GUARANTEED. 
grind! If your dealer can’t supply Genuine 
TREASURE BOOK -- Contains Latest Successful Trapping Methods - Pictures of Land and “, 
FRE MECKLENBURG CO.- A.C. +t Va VA Book FREE! 
We taste it with delight, Birmingham Alabama 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., inc. Sct yo mage 


better, too! And so easy and economical to 
until you ship direct to HERSKOVITS. Send trial shipment. Will hold separate if 
Legg’s Old Plantation Seasoning, send 25¢ 
Water Sets -- Best Natural Baits for Trapping Success -- How to Trap, Skin and Stretch Furs. 
333 SEVENTH AVENUE, Dept. 20, NEW YORK, N. Y. Whatever made us bite. fess OLD PLANTATION 
. a 5 





Jf. 
Wins > 




















De Yous Up 




















use! No weighing. No mixing. No guess 
work. Just sprinkle it over the meat and 
For nearly fifty years HERSKOVITS has_ requested. Write today for HERSKOVITS 

served hundreds of thousands of successful Special Price Lists -- FREE. HERE 1T 1S ee f lar No 25 bag for 

HEN RY CASSAD Y—~ In stamps or coin tor regu iar i O Zo ag 
- seasoning 25 Ibs. of sausage. Farmers Han 

Also Guaranteed Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Fur Market Reports -- ALL FREE. ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY Dept. “C” 

WRITE TODAY TO Love is like an onion, A. C. LEGG PACKING CO, 

—Sent in by Bertha Stringer, : 

Bell County, Texas. ' SEASONIN C 
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' for people are always ready to 
“buy good food. Even the prod- 





have been this year. 


Brape juice, marmalades and preserves, 
‘flishes of all kinds, and other products of first class 
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SEMI-MONTHLY: THREE YEARS, $1 





INCE I wrote that editorial 

for the October 15 issue of 

the paper on the $500 extra 
which we hope to help our read- 
ers earn next year, I’ve been put- 
ting down on paper a lot of ideas 
about making money. Some of 
«these ideas are as old as our 
paper and older for they have 
been used year in and year out 
by hundreds of farm women all 
over the country. But the fact 
that they have been tried so many 
times and have proved to be val- 
uable makes them all the more 
worthy of our consideration at 
this time. I’m thinking of course 
about the sales of surplus vege- 
tables and fruits, milk and butter, 
and poultry products of all kinds, 


ucts can be sold in various ways 
—on the curb market, direct to 
‘the consumer day by day, or di- 
rect by mail or express. 
Suppose we think of the possi- 
bilities for making money from 
poultry and poultry products. 
There is‘always opportunity for a 


- few women to sell baby chicks 


or to do custom hatching for 

other people. In the case of the latter every person 
furnishes his own eggs and brings them to the hatch- 
ery, paying so much per egg or per chick for the job. 
In the other case the hatchery: furnishes the eggs from 
guaranteed strains and sells day-old chicks. There are 
available now such good incubators of various types 
that the job of hatching chicks is not what it used to 
be. Friers and broilers and dressed poultry always 
bring good prices. There is opportunity for making 
money selling breeding stock and show birds. Capons 
are increasingly popular in city markets and bring good 
prices. Then there are turkeys and squabs and geese 
and ducks and guineas, all in demand in the city market. 
And thus far we’ve said nothing about eggs for food. 
Even with the very low prices that have been received 
this past year, people have made money on eggs when 
the flocks had been culled so that there were no loafers 
left on the job. 


URELY there has never been a time before when 
fruits and vegetables were more plentiful than they 
I have visited curb markets in 
North Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, and Tennessee this 
Past summer and talked to the women selling on the 
market. In spite of low prices I have not found any 
Pessmistic or disgruntled women. But I have found 
Women with ingenuity enough to take the common wild 
blackberries and huckleberries and turn them into jam 


“which they sold in beautiful little jars of pottery which 


could be used later for vases. Others have made cider, 


pickles and 


ity which city women want and cannot make for 
memselves. Damson plums, fox grapes, muscadines, 
Ippernongs, raspberries, rhubarb, strawberries, dried 
5 Sage, sweet bay leaves, horoemade sausage, sea- 


2 


IN SIX MONTHS’ TIME, 





Ten Dozen Money-making Ideas 
How Farm Women Can Help Add That “$500 More” 








PRODUCTS VALUED AT MORE THAN $748 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


kinds have proved to be desirable market products. For 
Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving there could be worked up 
a demand for. pumpkins. Round ones of a deep rich 
yellow color and about a foot in diameter would always 
sell during the Hallowe’en season for Jack o’lanterns. 


As FOR flowers, it seems as if people will buy them 
in preference to other things. On the markets in 
Goldsboro, N. C., and Little Rock, Arkansas, I saw the 
housewives come along and buy 
flowers before they would even 
look at other things. They seem- 
ed to be afraid that there would 
be no good ones left or that they 
were likely to spend all their 
money for food and so _ they 
bought flowers first. Cut flowers, 
daffodils, roses, sweet peas, Ber- 
muda lilies, zinnias, dahlias, agera- 
tum, strawflowers, in fact all kinds 
of flowers will sell in most places. 
And plants, too, such as pansies, 
geraniums, blooming plants, wild 
shrubs, and blossoms from the 
woods all have sold to advantage 
this year. In Florida quite a few 
women have made money selling 
tomato and cabbage plants, sweet 
potato slips, and bulbs of old- 
fashioned flowers. And now they 
are making plans to sell Christ- 
mas greens and wild herries both 


ARS G. C. DREWERY OF FLORIDA SOLD FROM HER BOOTH AT THE CURB MARKET 






































wreaths. And in some of the 
mountain counties of the South 
a few women have made nice 
sales of galax leaves, ferns, and 
other native greens. 


Time and space will not per- 
mit detailed discussion of the 
many other things that can be 
sold when properly presented to 
the public. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning some of them, how- 
ever, with the hope that some 
farm woman will be inspired to 
take one of the commonplace 
products listed and work out an 
attractive marketable product :— 


Dairy Products: Sweet milk, 
buttermilk, and cream _ bottled; 
sour cream for the creamery; 
cottage, Neufchatel and Ameri- 
can cheese, and butter always are 
in demand. 

Meat: Homemade sausage, 
canned roast chicken, cured hams 
and bacon, head cheese, liver 
paste, frog legs, crabs, fish, pork 
hams, dried beef, and dressed 
poultry are some of the possi- 
bilities. 

Cooked Products: Beaten bis- 
cuit, salt rising bread, Boston 
brown bread sponge or dough for hot rolls, cinnamon 
buns, doughnuts, cookies, homemade pies, old-fashioned 
pound cake, candies, glace nuts, crystallized orange peel, 
canned steamed wheat, potato chips, baked beans, 
chicken salad, homemade mayonnaise (made with lemon 
juice), baked ham, and many other similar things can 
be named. 


Handicraft: Bird houses, whistles, baskets of pine 
needles, native grasses, and oak splints; patchwork 
quilts in colonial design, handmade handkerchiefs, lamp 
shades, fire screens, necklaces made of interesting seeds 
or shells, crocheted designs that 
are new, hand painted Christmas 
cards or place cards, boudoir pil- 
lows, fancy aprons, infants’ cloth- 
ing, coats and hats for little girls, 
toy furniture, feather fans, braid- 
ed and hooked rugs, home woven 
bags and scarfs, all offer wide 
possibilities. The chief thing to 
remember is that the article of- 
fered for sale must be of the very 
best workmanship. 


Nothing has been said about 
the money to be made .off sum- 
mer boarders, tourists’ rooms and 
meals, boarding and caring for 
small children during the summer 
season, and the combination road- 
side market and tea room. 


If we are ingenious enough 
and determined to have the thing 
for which we are working, usu- 
ally we are successful in finding 
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BRIEF, jarring tremor brought the realization 

that the speeding locomotive had struck something. 

There was a sudden application of brakes. The 
train stopped. Passengers and trainmen scurried to the 
rear. And there a spectacle, ghastly and heart-sicken- 
ing! Bespattered with his own 
blood and almost covered by the 
wreckage of the car he had been 
in, a lad of eighteen, who three 
minutes before had seemed in the 
full vigor of young manhood 
with many years before him, lay 
mangled and still, no flicker of 
life left in heart or pulse. A 
few feet away another young 
man, his head split open and 
brains oozing out, groaned horri- 
bly in an agony of death that mercifully came quickly. 
And a third young man, bloody and torn as a butchered 
beast in the shambles, seemed likely 
soon to share the fate of his two dead 
comrades. “Oh, I know that boy,” I 
heard someone saying as he stopped 
near the body of the fine young fellow 
who was even then dying; “I know his 
father and mother—and he was their 
only child.” And then came the thought 
that this brief agony here meant the 
lifelong grief of parents for a son who 
could never be replaced—a father’s cry, 
like David mourning for lost Absalom; 
a mother’s lament as lasting as Rachel’s 
weeping for her children in old Judea. 


“This Is What War Means” 


NOW mention this inci- 
dent I recently witnessed 
not primarily as a warning 
against grade crossings or 
fast and reckless driving 
(though I hope it will also 
serve that purpose), but for 
yet another reason. For as 
I looked on the bloodstained 
but still handsome faces of 
these boys in their latter 
teens and heard their death 
cries, the thought came to 
me: “This after all is what 
war means—this scene mag- 
nified a hundred, a thousand, 
possibly a million times! Young men just like these 
die just as these are dying! Parents just like the 
parents of these boys go down to their graves tortured 
forever by a grief that time may soften but can never 
heal. All the loving care that a mother has lavished 
on her boy in sickness and health from infancy up, all 
the toil and trial and thought that a father has given 
to the support and training and education of a son; all 
the hopes of friends and teachers and comrades and 
loved ones—all these are sacrificed in order that nations 
may continue the criminal insanity of settling disputes 
_ by taking young men in the bloom of their youth and 
‘vigor and crowding them into bloody butcher pens like 
this one.” 

And this, I think, is indeed the lesson we should 
rightly get from all tragedies such as this one. Few of 
us are “pacifists” in the sense of believing that no cause 
» ean ever justify a nation in going to war. But as for 

- these jingoists who want no “preparedness” except that 
of more weapons for butchering men and who pooh- 
pooh the truer preparedness of international arbitration, 
the World Court, and the League of Nations—from now 
on I think any of us should be willing to let them de- 
nounce us as “pacifists” if that is the necessary price 
of registering a protest against so vicious a system—a 
system which seems to make man not “a little lower 
than the angels” but a little lower than the brutes! 


The False Glorification of War 


T IS not surprising that in the old days when kings 
and emperors ruled the lives of men, they put a halo 
around all war; their orators and poets and romancers 
_ sangoof its glories and glossed over all its brutality and 
stupidity. No scene such as I have just witnessed was 
used to represent war, but rather young men in colorful 
uniforms, marching behind gay banners to the music of 
fife and drum and the accompaniment of cheering specta- 
tors, _ Zach king used his armies as machines for personal 
and dynastic glory and conquest. It suited a French 





CLARENCE POE 


If you have a boy born 
this review of the world’s news may have a very 
important meaning for you. 


















The World’s News: A Monthly Review. 


The Danger of War Threatens All Boys Born Between 1911 and 1927 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 
the Russian think it “a glorious thing to die for Russia.” 
And of any famous victory it was only a childlike, igno- 
rant little Peterkin who had the temerity to ask, “But 
what good came of it at last?” 


In democratic countries such as now control the 
world, however, a different attitude is growing up to- 
ward war. Almost suddenly and for the first time in 
the world’s history, it is no longer kings and queens, 
reigning families and the war lords of the armies and 
navies, who send their subjects out to wars not of their 
choosing; it is rather the people themselves who, di- 
rectly or indirectly, decide whether there shall be a war. 
It is true that the war lords of army and navy still 
perpetuate their ancient traditions while militaristic 
organizations, parrot-like, repeat the outworn shibbo- 
leths of militarism. But the voting 
mothers and fathers who are called 
upon to furnish the “cannon fodder” 
are beginning to realize that we have 
reached a time when it may take as 
much courage to fight war as to fight 
in war. To the bullying, braggart, self- 
styled “he-man” whoopers-up of war 
and of an ever increasing “prepared- 
ness” by force, those quiet but courage- 
ous souls are saying: “In spite of all 
your epithets, I tell you to your teeth, 
I’m against you! I am for prepared- 
ness but for the preparedness of inter- 
national codperation rather than inter- 
national conflict.” 

The economic miseries 
growing out of the World 
War would alone justify 
such an_ attitude—crushing 
war debts and war bred 
taxes and industrial malad- 
justments that have ruined 
millions and all but bank- 
rupted victor and vanquish- 
ed nations alike. 


The People Must 
Demand Peace 


ITH another Armistice 
Day approaching and 
with a world conference on disarmament just a few 
months off, it is a fitting time to consider all these 
things. It is well to remember that what most stirred 
and inspired America in the World War was the 
thought that we were not just engaged in one more 
stupid butchery of the world’s sickeningly long list of 
such butcheries, but that we were fighting “a war to 
end war,” a war that would set up international agencies 
that would safeguard the world’s peace and bring about 
the fulfillment of ancient Isaiah’s prophecy of the time 
when nations should beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks and remember war 
no more. 


between 1911 and 1927, 


Other causes may just now loom larger in the head- 
lines of the daily papers; the parliaments and congresses 
of nations. may debate other questions with greater 
intensity and eloquence, but as we see it there is no 
news more important in all the world than that of the 





Poems of Nature: “Leisure” 


peeeses all of us these days rush too much. 
Now that crops are made and the world is 
filled with an autumnal glory such as Paradise 
can hardly surpass, let’s take a bit of time to 
enjoy it—in the spirit of the following poem:— 

What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

No time to stand beneath the boughs 

And stare as long as sheep or cows. 

No time to see, when woods we pass, 

Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 

No time to see, in broad daylight, 

Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 

And watch her feet, how they can dance! 

No time to wait till her mouth can 

Enrich that smile her eyes began. 

A poof life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

—William H. Davies. 





king for a Frenchman to think it “a glorious thing to 
die for: France” and it suited a Russian czar to have 
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approaching world disarmament conference to be held 
in Geneva next February and no question to which 
all our readers should be giving such earnest heed. 
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And now in conclusion, as one Southern editor I $2 
wish to give a message from another Southern editor, ma 
It comes from what was once the capital of a short- tle 
lived nation for whose establishment my father wore to 
the Confederate gray, and yet a war which I believe por 
most authorities now agree with Dr. Ulrich B. Phil- hu 
lips, Yale’s. professor of American history, in pro- me 
nouncing not “an irrepressible conflict,” but, as he calls hu 
it “a calamity of misguided zeal and blundering,” an por 
unnecessary war which “came through default of state- ac 
craft, imperilled the nation on doubtful occasion and to in 
the general detriment, and diverted public notice then cet 
and for years afterward from genuine to false issues.” cas 
It was a war which, if North and South had had more gai 
statesmanship and less cocky militarism, could have a | 
been prevented and thereby saved all the loss of prop- 45 
erty and happiness and prestige from which the South of 
has suffered for sixty years. sm 
I present in conclusion the stirring message from of 
Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the Richmond, Va, hu! 
News-Leader in our “Thought for Today.” of 
cer 

Wetec iar the 

° ° pot 

Gfhe Ministry 2 Beauty re 

Vv ea a 

cos 

“The Flower of 101 Days” per 

Rate i oth 

ives writer’s crape myrtles that began blooming 15( 
about July 1 were still showing blossoms here and in 
there on October 10. No wonder the Japanese call it cat 
“the flower of 101 days.” If you have noted the crape pos 
myrtles whose colors you like most, watch for our in- mo 
structions later on how to get cuttings from them. cat 
- pre 

Something 2 Read 3 

¢ a \ pas 

Start Now on “The Raven Flies West” ‘se 
oro you had been born 175 or 200 years earlier, 2 
How would you then have lived—in the wild, In- f 
dian-infested, half-wilderness country of the South of a” 
that time? What sort of adventures would probably m 
have befallen you? What contacts would you have 7 
had with pioneers, Indians, half-breeds, explorers, hunt- sc 


ers, trappers, adventurers, Tories, etc.? All over ~ 
America 150 years ago such types were to be found— ~ 
probably right where you now live, and your own an- 
cestors and kinsfolk among them. And always and 
everywhere in 1780 settlers were looking for new and 
better lands—always pioneering, always fighting back 
the Red Man, always venturing into new territory. 


One of the best serial stories our paper has ever pub- 
lished is a story of this time—The Raven Flies West, 
by Donald R. Murphy. Be sure to start it now. The 
whole family will enjoy it. 


A Thought Yin fl Today 


“HAVE you a boy born between 1911 and 1927? Have 
you lavished love on him and sacrificed for him, 
seeking to give hima chance in life? Unless America can 
reverse her history, you are rearing that boy to be a 
target for machine gun bullets, a prey to poison gas. 
Not only so, but you contribute to his danger when you 
lend yourself to international hate; yes, even when you 
are indifferent to promoting the cause of peace you are 
adding danger to the life of the boy you love. It will 
be you, not he, who. will say whether he marches away 
to return no more. Your generation, not his, will neg- 
lect the safeguards of peace and promote the rivalries 
that led to war. Your contemporaries, not his com- 
rades, will pass the conscription laws, on which the 
ardent spirit of youth will hardly wait. It is absolutely 
within the power of the parents of young children in 
the United States to say whether their sons shall in- 
herit war or peace; but American parents must use 
that power now. They cannot wait until the quarrels 
are made and blood is hot and the mob mind is past 
control. The latest date at which war can be prevent 
in 1941 is 1931. If your boy is killed in the next wat 
after you have exerted yourself for peace, other men 
are his murderers. If he is slain after you have been 
indifferent about peace, his blood is on your own he 
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ITH cottonseed 

meal selling at 

from $10 to $12 
per ton and hulls at $1 to 
$2 per ton, cheap gains 
may be made on beef cat- 
tle. If 6 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 15 
pounds of cottonseed 
hulls, or even 8 pounds of 
meal and 20 pounds of 
hulls, will produce 1% 
pounds of gain, we have 
acost for a pound of gain 
jn the first case of 3.4 
cents and in the second 
case, where 2 pounds of 
gain is made, the cost of 
a pound of gain is only 
453 cents. If 2 pounds 
of gain were made on the 
smaller ration—6 pounds 
of meal and 15 pounds of 
hulls—the cost of a pound 
of gain would be only 2.55 
cents, and if it required 
the larger ration — 8 





















































IT WOULD HAVE BEEN MUCH 
BETTER IF THERE HAD BEEN 
SOYBEANS IN THE CORN. 


the 35 pounds of potash 
a ton of meal contains, 
and this obtains even 
though a pound of nitro- 
gen in cottonseed meal is 
not more than 75 per cent 
as valuable as nitrogen 
from the more readily 
available sources. Cotton- 
seed meai at $12.50 a ton 
must be considered as a 
source of fertilizing ma- 
terial unless plant foods 
in other materials get 
very much cheaper than 
yet reported. 


Our reader does not 
name the kinds of rough- 
age nor the concentrates 
available, nor their cost, 
but he might try the fol- 
lowing mixture :— 

6 pounds corn and cob meal 
3 pounds cotton seed 


2 pounds wheat bran 
2 pounds cottonseed meal 





Of course, it should 





pounds of meal and 20 
pounds of hulls—to make 
a gain of 2 pounds the 
cost would be 3.4 cents 
per pound. After adding 
other costs of producing 
150 to 200 pounds of gain 
in 90 to 100 days on thin 
cattle it should still be 
possible to make some 
money in feeding beef 
cattle in the South at 
present prices. 





We wish to again sug- 

gest that it is poor economy to leave livestock on the 
pastures so late in the fall that they lose a part of the 
gains made during the summer when pasturage was 
abundant. This is particularly true this year when cot- 
tonseed meal can be bought at the mills as low as $10 
and hulls as low as $1 per ton. At these prices the cost 
of 2 pounds of meal and 10 pounds of hulls is 1.7 cents 
or this daily addition to what the cattle can get in the 
pastures costs only about 51 cents a month. In the face 
of these facts surely no one will allow his cattle to get 
poor this winter from lack of feed. While these feeds 
must be obtained from the oil mills, no money is re- 
quired to get them, for cotton seed may be traded for 
them. 


Cheap Cotton Seed and Meal 


READER says he can buy cotton seed for $7 a ton 

and wants to know how much he can safely feed 
to a dairy cow and what other feeds may be used to 
make a suitable ration. 

Cotton seed is selling at from $6 to $10 a ton, ac- 
cording to quality and location. Cottonseed meal is 
selling at from $12 to $14 a ton according to quality. 
An oil mill in Mississippi advertises to sell 41 per cent 
protein meal at $12.50 per ton and to pay $10 per ton 
for seed of a definite stated analysis. 

This oil mill offers $10 a ton for seed on the basis 


| f products and prices as follows :— 
















> meal at $10 to $12 per ton. 


From one ton of cotton seed:— 


$10 pounds oil at 37% cents ..........ccceccceccccececceuceces $12.03 
Be A pounds meal at $12.50 ........scccsceecscesencecoeeeees 5.09 
- WO pounds linters at 2 cents ..........0ccecceececeeeeeceees 2.00 
NR UME BOO 5 oe vine oc be Caceres 44:0 ania’ So 8 0 ¥S0 08 o> -68 
Bounds dirt or Waste ......ccscccccccccsccvccccsescccecs -00 


MR Me Darien pan o's he's suck pos Dabs Reese Ramos bantoned $19.80 
Less transportation, milling, and marketing costs........ 


Cotton seed at $7 per ton is as cheap for feed, to 
the extent or the quantity that it can be satisfactorily 
tsed, as corn at 25 cents a bushel. It may also be said 
that cotton seed at $7 per ton is as cheap, up to the 
Quantity that it can be satisfactorily used, as cottonseed 
: Because cotton seed con- 
fains 18 to 20 per cent of oil (18 to 20 pounds of oil 

every 100 pounds of seed) it may cause scouring if 
More than 3 to 5 pounds of the seed is fed daily to a 
cow. ; 





rom the price comparisons or feeding values in- 
above it is apparent that, say, 4 pounds of cot- 


With Cotton Seed and Meal So Low 


Good ‘feed Is Cheap 


By TAIT BUTLER 


to take the place of part of the other concentrates such 
as corn and cottonseed meal. But cottonseed meal is 
more satisfactory for feeding and when a ton of cot- 
ton seed can be traded for 1,400 pounds or more of 
cottonseed meal the trade should be made. 

With cotton seed at $7 a ton and cottonseed meal 
at $12.50 it must also be considered when the selection 
of fertilizers is made. At $7 per ton cotton seed fur- 
nishes nitrogen at 11.3 cents per pound (7.00 + 62) 
with 30 pounds each of phosphoric acid and potash 
thrown in for which no charge is made; or if these 
are credited at the rate of 3 cents a pound then the 
nitrogen costs only 7 cents a pound. The nitrogen in 
cotton seed is not as valuable as the more readily avail- 
able nitrogen in some other nitrogen carriers, but even 
so, cotton seed at $7 per ton furnishes nitrogen at such 
a low cost that its use must be considered. Cotton- 
seed meal (6.5 per cent nitrogen) at $12.50 per ton fur- 
nishes nitrogen at 7.8 cents per pound if 3 cents a 
pound is allowed for the 50 pounds phosphoric acid and 
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! 
A STUDY OF THIS CHART SHOWS CLEARLY HOW 
VALUABLE A FEED COTTON SEED IS. NOTE THE 
SUPERIORITY OVER BOTH CORN AND WHEAT. 
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ane eC. 6. B.S. pay better to feed cotton 


seed and cottonseed meal 
and apply the manure to 
the land than to use them 
as fertilizers, because the 
feeding value is usually 
higher than the fertilizer 
value and this feeding 
value can be obtained, and 
in addition a large part 
of the fertilizer value 
also, but if one hasn’t 
the livestock to which to 
feed cotton seed or cot- 
tonseed meal, then if he 
uses fertilizers he should consider these home prod- 
ucts when they become as cheap as at present. 


Soybean and Alfalfa Hays Compared 


Tyr gion wants us to compare the feeding value 
of good, well cured soybean hay, ground, and “al- 
falfa meal and cottonseed meal and hulls.” 


Growing dairy and beef cattle and milk cows, in 
tests, have reported that they can make as much growth 
or produce as much milk on a given quantity of soybean 
hay consumed, as on the same weight of alfalfa hay. 
The following shows the composition of these feeds :— 


Soybean hay Alfalfa hay 


Per cent Per cent 
MNO ec csc cepa tociweasteetadedh edie 6 8.6 
WATS banc tn Shs cokbac ras paceuaabnene 8.6 8.6 
OI ois conc che dnie cacnkeaense 16.0 14.9 
MOE hc calun deus tines) sh00eurus \ebeda non 24.9 28.3 
Nitrogen-free extract ..........sseeees 39.1 37.3 
DREN Res Angie esWRS Rokk as b44.gh ces hieeke 2.8 2. 


The crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract make up 
what are called the carbohydrates. 

Of course, it is impossible to make an entirely fair 
or useful comparison between ground soybean hay and 
cottonseed meal, or cottonseed meal and hulls, but be- 
low is given the comparison of a mixture of 30 pounds 
of prime cottonseed meal and 70 pounds of hulls, com- 
pared with 100 pounds of soybean hay :— 


70 pounds cottonseed hulls, 100 pounds 





3 pounds cottonseed meal soybean hay 
Pounds ounds 
Water 9.13 8.6 
Ash 3.87 8.6 
Crude protein 15.16 16.0 
Fiber 33.69 24.9 
Nitrogen-free extract .. 34.33 39.1 
BOE ceckicdinssctcrseses 3.82 2.8 


But the composition or analysis of a feedstuff does 
not tell the full story-of its feeding value. Some feeds 


are more digestible than others, therefore it may be of 
some interest to show the digestible nutrients in a 100- 
pound mixture of 30 pounds of prime cottonseed meal 
and 70 pounds of cottonseed hulls, and in 100 pounds 
of soybean hay :— 


70 pounds cottonseed hulls, 100 pounds 
30 pounds cottonseed meal soybean hay 
Pounds ‘ounds 





10.23 11.7 

0.60 39.2 

3.42 1.2 

Total nutrients .... 48.52 53.6 


In securing the total digestible nutrients the fat is 


multiplied by. 234, because it is two and a quarter times, 


See MO RRC AL aN 
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This Is No Time to Do Without 
County Agents 


N SUCH times as these, when the prices of farm 

products are low and taxes high, there is a strong 

urge to reduce county expenses. Some of the less 
productive expenditures and offices are created by state 
law or by the state constitution and therefore such con- 
structive servants as the county agricultural agent and 
the home demonstration agent become a mark for those 
who seek a reduction in county expenses. 

Unfortunately in most states the county pays a part 
of the salaries of these agents and their jobs, therefore, 
may depend on the whims of local politicians. Itsis in 
times like these that the importance of no part of the 
county agricultural agents’ salaries coming from the 
county becomes apparent. 

The services rendered by the county agricultural 
agent and the home demonstration agent are of such 
value in promoting better living and increasing the 
production of feed and food crops and in lowering the 
cost of production of all crops, that any county agent, 
even though he did no more than carry the methods and 
practices of a half dozen of the best farmers to a few 
score of the less successful ones, would earn many times 
the salary he gets. That is true as relates to the pro- 
duction side of agriculture, but at this time perhaps the 
gervices of the county agent are more needed, in popu- 
lar opinion, in the marketing of farm products, than in 
producing crops. We do not grant this, for in economi- 
cal production the farmers of the South fall far short 
of the efficiency which the county agent can best help 
them to attain. We have not yet scratched the surface 
of what may be dug out of the problem of economical 
production in agriculture. But, however we may dis- 
agree as to the relative importance of the problems of 
economical production and efficient marketing, there is 
no denying the fact that at this time the marketing 
of farm products is a problem which the efficient county 
agent can do much to help the farmer solve. 

The doctor is of little importance to the individual 
or the community when everyone is in good health, 
but when sickness comes he is the most important per- 
son in all the world. The services of the county agent 
and the home demonstration agent are of far less im- 
portance in times of prosperity than in times of stress 
like these. They are needed more right now and will 
earn a larger proportion of the total revenues of the 
county than when times are prosperous. 

If economy must be introduced into county expendi- 
tures, and we agree that taxes and expenditures should 
be reduced, then without a doubt there are other and 
better places to economize than in the small amounts 
paid as part of the salaries of the man and woman 

county agents. We feel certain, if the county officials 
entrusted with the conduct of county business and the 
spending of county funds will look over their budget 
carefully, they can easily save the part of the salaries 
of these two employees paid by the county, in places 
where less harm will be done and the resulting losses 
much less than will result from discontinuing the serv- 
ices of the county agricultural agent and the home 
demonstration agent. 

Anyone who will divest his mind of the prejudices 

' which too frequently exist relative to the work of these 
' county agents, will have no trouble in convincing him- 
_ self that these people are worth more to the county 
+ than any other two employees, if he will go to any 
county where these agents have been for a few years 
_ and with an open mind study the results obtained. 


By all means economize in county expenditures, but 
it is neither good morals nor good business to economize 
_ on the productive side of the income of the county. 

_ Economy should first be applied to the non-productive 
_ departments of the county’s business. If ever there was 
a time when farmers needed help in producing more 
_ economically and marketing more efficiently, it is right 
_ now and for that reason we ask that county expenditures 
be carefully scanned for other possible economies, be- 
fore the services of two employes who do more to add 
to the comforts of farm life and the crop wealth of the 
‘county than any other two individuals in the whole 
' county, are discontinued. 


| It’s Bound to Go Up 


THE Pullman car seats alongside us we heard two 
men discussing the cotton situation. One man told 
_| how his company is storing cotton in vacant ware- 

‘houses in confident anticipation of a rise. “It’s bound to 
go up” was his conclusion. . 
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ers everywhere could take up this as a sort of cam- 
paign cry— 
“It’s bound to go up.” 


Or if anybody prefers to phrase the same-idea in 
more dignified and authoritative language he can quote 
the conclusion of the Wall Street Journal: “Supply is 
enormous, but price is even relatively smaller, and un- 
less one is looking for an end to civilization cotton must 
appear to be extremely cheap. It seems a conservative 
assumption that cotton is now on the bargain counter.” 
And “bargain counter” prices don’t last. As we wrote 
just after the big slump in cotton prices came, it is im- 
possible that a real world necessity will long sell below 
the actual cost of production. Hence we are glad 
to hear the general report that a great proportion of 
those intelligent farmers who have not yet joined the 
coops (but we hope will do so later) are hauling their 
cotton back to their farms. Mark Sullivan said re- 
cently :— 


“In 1926, on December 15, cotton sold at 10 cents a 
pound. Only nine months after that, on September 15, 
1927, cotton sold at 22.5 cents a pound. In 1921, on 
April 15, cotton sold at 9.4 cents a pound. Twenty 
months later, on December 15, 1922, cotton sold at 24.2 
cents a pound—considerably more than double.” 


We do not expect to see cotton over 10 cents a pound 
for a year or more. But neither do we believe it will 
long stay below the cost of production. 

It’s bound to go up. 


This Year’s Amazing Cotton Yield 


HEN the government cotton report for August 

indicated that in every one of 16 states growing 

cotton from Carolina to California inclusive, 
the prospective yield was higher than the ten-year aver- 
age, we felt that such an utterly abnormal condition 
could not last. And yet this seemingly impossible con- 
dition has persisted. Look at these figures showing the 
ten-year average (1920-29) yield per acre compared 
with the estimated 1931 yield per acre:— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN POUNDS 





10-yr. 1931 10-yr. 1931 

State Aver. Est. State Aver. Est. 
Witte 6 6 wea y 6% 246 86278 Mississippi ....... 182 209 
North Carolina .. 247 260 Louisiana 212 
South Carolina .. 169 230 fo ee 154 
Georgia. oss eecace 136 191 Oklahoma .. 172 
IGE bons cvayes 113 143 Arkansas 231 
BRISGOUSE occ coe 254 350 ew Mexico ..... 293 378 
Tennessee ........ 184 230 BNR 60 vi saan o's 296 334 
PIBDONER ih csvcdace 151 196 California ........ 306 416 


A ten-year average yield of 154.4 pounds on the 
40,889,000 acres in cotton this year would have given 
a crop of only 12,626,523 500-pound bales instead of the 
16,284,000 bales now forecast. But let us be thankful 
that other crops have also yielded amazingly. Says a 
friend who travels all over Dixie: “Not for twenty 
years do I ever again expect to see such bumper food 
and feed crops in every section of the South.” 


Speak to Your Congressman 


HARLES S. BARRETT, long president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, was speaking recently of 
the effect of farmers’ letters on a Congressman. 


“If a Congressman gets one letter from a farmer 
on any given subject,” said Mr. Barrett, “he has his 
secretary write a nice answer and the farmer’s letter 
drops into the wastebasket. But if a second letter from 
a farmer comes on the same subject Mr. Congressman 
puts it on his desk to re-read and think over. And if a 
half-dozen letters from farmers are written on the same 
subject, he decides something must be done or he must 
get busy explaining.” 

We hope our readers have had this situation in mind 
in writing their Senators and Congressmen about stable 
money and that they have clipped and mailed our 





Have You Begun— 


The Raven Flies West 


A Stirring Story of Pioneer Days in the 
South. Second Installment, Page 8. 
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“World’s News” article in the October 1-14 issue on 
this subject. 

And we also hope some mothers and fathers will 
mail out our anti-war article on page 4 with appeals 
to Congressmen and Senators to redouble their efforts 
for peace. 























Dollars and Beauty in Our Trees 


ROM its vast timbered lands the United States 

annually harvests some two billion dollars worth 

of forest products—the output of some twenty 
thousand sawmills and almost a million workers. Some 
sixty per cent, or 13,490, of the mills of the United 
States, are located in the South. Three-fourths of the 
total, or 15,000, are small affairs. Eleven thousand of 
these are scattered over the Southern States. That is 
the big story 1930 census releases, together with other 
data from the same source, bring us. 

In lumber production the South has eight of the ten 
leading states. These ten states account for a little 
bit less than half, the total annual cut of 36,000,000,000 
board feet. The South’s share in the total annual in- 
come from lumbers runs away on toward the billion 
dollar mark. 

Within the United States there are 143,000,000 
acres of farm woodland. Of these, 76,000,000 are lo- 
cated in the South. In addition to lumber taken from 
these acres of farm woodland and from other forests 
of the Southern States, there is annually harvested 
some $230,000,000 worth of cordwood, together with 
millions of dollars worth of fence posts, crossties, acid 
wood, mine timbers, piling, poles, and minor products, 
The crosstie harvest alone brings an annual return of 
from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. And there is yet to be 
added to this the South’s great naval stores industry— 
all but exclusively a Southern enterprise. This industry 
annually returns an average of around $30,000,000 to 
the owners of the forests from which sai products of 
that industry are taken. 













































































It will undoubtedly be surprising to some to know 
that Louisiana and Virginia, producing some 800,000 
cords of pulp wood annually, are respectively fifth and 
sixth in the production of this product in the United 
States. Craft paper is now being produced in the 
South at around half what it costs elsewhere. This 
cannot but mean that the manufacture of this product 
here in the South will increase to a point where it will 
supplant other sections of the country. 

Beyond this, we are also going to have a white 
paper industry here in the years ahead. It has been 
demonstrated that the South can produce pulp wood 
cheaper and more rapidly than it can be produced any- 
where else on the North American continent. This, to- 
gether with the fact that we have countless millions of 
acres that lend themselves to the production of those 
types of trees that produce the best quality of pulp 
wood with the greatest rapidity, forecasts a pulp wood 
industry and a paper industry of far-reaching value 
and importance. 


N FIGURING the value of the forests of the South 
we have generally overlooked another very im- 
portant fact. First of all we have a situation here that 
is entirely unlike that of any other great forest area, 
other than the territory into which the Southern forests 
extend toward the East. To begin with, the first set- 
tlers found the South one vast forest. Trees of variety 
and value unmatched anywhere else in the world cov- 
ered the land from the Atlantic to the prairies of the 
West. Pioneers carved out our first farms in the woods. 
Log houses of those days still stand. The Southern 
farm area is still a forest area as well as a farm area, 
with crops and forests alternating. 

Beyond economic value, there is that value which 
arises from the sheer beauty of the wooded landscape, 
a beauty that rounds out and enriches an environment 
that makes its perpetual contribution ito finer living. 
Nature has blessed us as she has blessed no other people. 
And yet the South has never fully appreciated the value 
of her trees nor the beauty of her wooded hills. 















In the years ahead, however, forest products are 
going to be more precious in point of value than they 
have ever been before. More and more we are going 
to measure their value and count them the asset they 
are. Moreover, we are going to love our trees and our 
forests more in the years ahead. Certainly an asset 
that annually produces hundreds 
of millions of dollars in new. 
wealth is orth preserving and Z é Ve 
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. Know Your Chickens by |, 


Keeping a Flock Record 
By L. H. McKAY 


HE farm flock can be counted on to 

contribute its share toward that “$500 
More Income for the Average Farm 
Family.” However, how many of us farm 
flock owners know 
how much income we 
already have from 
our chickens and so 
can figure how much 
extra we need from 
the increase? I don’t 
believe that one per 
cent of us keep 
enough records to 
give anyone the 
facts on how we 
stand with our chick- 
ens. 


oe te 
L. H. McKAY 


I have just finished reading in one of 
the poultry papers about a disabled ex- 
service man in Alabama, who in the poul- 
try year October 1929-September 1930, 
averaged $3.55 net profit per hen over feed 
cost. This record was made on a small 
farm flock of less than 100 chickens. Two 
dollars profit per hen over feed cost would 
be a good profit for almost any good 
poultryman, and yet this ex-service man 
almost doubled a good profit. When he 
got out of the service, about all he knew 
about chickens was that they laid eggs in 
the spring, roosted on the flivver, and 
were always in the way. He wasn’t afraid 
to know what his product cost him, so he 
kept records on his flock. He knows what 
he spends on his chickens and what he 
sells from his flock, what his hens are pro- 
ducing and what it takes to produce it— 
and so knows what he is getting for his 
feed and labor. After keeping records 
over a number of years, he has brought 
his production up to 222 eggs per hen 
per year, which gave him a profit of 
$3.55 per hen. Without keeping records, 
he would have never had such a high 
producing flock. 

We have kept some kind of record 
on our chickens for the past five 
years, but have the right kind of record 
only for the one year in which we sent 
monthly flock reports to the state college 
through our county agent. The average 
flock owner keeps a daily egg record, and 
perhaps a feed and sales record, but does 
not carry the records far enough. It is 
not enough to know that we gathered a 
certain number of eggs a day, or that we 
fed so many hundred pounds of mash and 
scratch, We must have the record in 
flock terms—per hen, per dozen eggs, etc. 
If we don’t keep track of the number of 
layers and know how many we had at 
the beginning of each month and at the 
end, we can’t tell whether we have had 
60 per cent production or 40 per cent. 
If we don’t put down the cost of our feed 
each time we mix or buy a batch, and 
then how long it*lasted a given number 
of hens, how can we know our feed cost 
per hen or per dozen eggs? 

There are three things every flock 

owner should know at the end of each 
month, if he expects to make the most 
out of his chickens: (1). number of eggs 
per hen; (2) feed cost per hen, and per 
dozen eggs; (3) average sale price per 
dozen eggs. 
_A record that will give this informa- 
tion is easily kept. A paper back compo- 
sition book with a pencil tied to it with a 
string is all that is needed. This book 
should be divided so that there is a dou- 
ble page for each month. On one of 
these pages, the daily egg record is kept. 
At the top of this page, the number of 
layers on the first of the month is put 
down, and at the bottom the number on 
the last day of the month. The number 
of eggs gathered is entered each day op- 
posite the date. 


The other page is divided down the 
middle and on one side are sales and the 
other side is for feed. Under sales, every 

eggs are sold the number of dozen 
and the price are entered. Also, if any 
hens are sold, the number of hens, the 
‘Price per hen or per pound. and the total 
Teceived is entered, with the date when 
sale is made. ; 
_ Any flock worth keeping is worth keep- 
ing records on, and any flock owner will 
find himself a better poultryman with a 
er flock after keeping a flock record. 
As most of our pullets do not come into 
lay well along,in October, we start 
November 1 











Cut time and cost of farm jobs 


GENERAL 


SALES 


with small G-E motors 


| i stg iyagead every farm chore can be 
done by a small General Electric motor 
without attention and at a cost far below 
that of doing it by hand. A 1/8-hp. motor 
will do more work than the best hired 
man and do it for one cent or less per 
hour. 


For every farm that has electtic service, 
or is within reach of a high line, it is a 
waste of time and money to milk by hand, 
to pump and carry water, etc. Even if these 
chores were fun, you couldn't afford to do 
them by hand any longer! 


The electrically operated milking machine 
has thoroughly proved its economy. Agri- 
cultural colleges report: ““With a motor- 
driven milking machine it is possible to 
increase the size of dairy herds 55 per cent 
with no increase in labor cost.”’ 


As to electrically controlled and operated 


water systems — here is what one farmer 
says about them: ‘‘For a time through some 
necessary alterations, we were unable to 
use the drinking cups in the dairy barn. 
The usual rations were given the cows and 
they drank from the stock tank. However, 
the yield of milk at once dropped 20%.”’ 


Some of the other important farm jobs 
that can be done by fractional horsepower 
motors are washing clothes, refrigeration, 
cleaning, ventilation, shelling corn, clean- 
ing grain, grooming and clipping animals, 
washing, and grading fruits and vegeta- 
bles, grinding tools, drill and lathe work, 
churning, washing bottles, spraying, 
etc. 


Send for our new booklet, ‘‘Electric 
Helpers on the Farm.’’ Address Room 313, 
Building 6, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


Join us in the General Electric Farm Program from WGY Schenectady, every Friday 
evening at 8:30 o'clock (Eastern Standard) 
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UST introduce finest line New Guaranteed 
Hosiery you ever saw for men, women. chil- 
dren. 126 styles, colors. Must wear 7 months 
or replaced. Mrs. Gleason, Ga., earned $23 in 


one day. 


Get Hosiery and Ford Without Cost |Wessbur. 
We furnish new automobile to travel |Ill.. earned 
in as extra bonus and silk hose for ]$194 in 
your own use. New selling plan. We jone week. 
deliver or you can. =yERreen 
No Experience Needed.—Exclusive territory to 
producers, Full or part time 
















Big opportunity. 


Rush name and address for full details quickly. ing trip. 
Give hose size. knife 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 3011 Midway. Greenfield. 3 
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CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
GLOVER’S 
DOG MEDICINES 
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length of knife, 8% 
inches; blade is 434 inches, with 
durable, 


, a_ strong, L 
a | a 4 edge. A sturdy knife that will 


give you years of service. 
Sheath is 9% inches long, made of tanned leather, has a snap fastener 
loop and made so that it can be worn on the belt. 
your order Today! 

OUR OFFER: Send only $2.00 for two 3-year subscriptions to this 
paper and this knife and sheath will be sent you, free and postage paid. 


Hunters--Fishers, Attention! 


Let Us Send You this Knife and Sheath— Without Cost 


You'll find a hundred uses for this 
high grade knife every time you 
go on a hunting, fishing, or camp- 
Makes an ideal stock 


keen-cutting 





Ghe 
ssive farmer 
m Ruralist- 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Don’t Delay—Send 
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T BILL Johnson’s tavern a few miles from Fort 

Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, Tenn.) a strange 
assortment of persons gathered early in the year 1780. 
There was Hugh O’Neil who as a boy had lived with 
the Cherokee Indians who had given him the name 
“Quorinnah” or the Raven; there were Major Brass- 
field and his niece Martha Brassfield who were en route 
to the fort where they hoped to join the Donelson 
Expedition bound for French Lick (now Nashville) ; 
with the Brassfields was a man who called himself Mac 
Alexander ; and finally there was Captain Hanley, a one- 
armed officer in the American army. The captain 
recognized Mac Alexander as Mac Arthur, a British 
agent who had been sent to stir up trouble between 
Indians and whites. A set-to between Captain Hanley 
and Mac Alexander resulted in the latter’s escape from 
the tavern but not before O’Neil learned that he was 
plotting against Quorinnah. Here the story continues. 


CHAPTER II 


“Fr SEE now as how I should have slid a knife into 
him,” O’Neil told Captain Hanley the next after- 
noon as he and the one-armed man were riding 

behind the Brassfields on the way to Fort Patrick Henry. 

“Right then, though, I reckoned it was none of my 
put-in. I had an idea, too, that maybe you’d ruther 
kill your own meat.” 

Captain Hanley ducked his head as his mount went 
splashing into a puddle. The rain of the night had 
- loosened up the icy ground. It was evidence that the 
-. ice would soon be out of the river and the flotilla would 
be starting. 

“TI hope we make it in time,” Hanley said, thinking 
of the flatboats, and then came back to the incidents 
- of the night before. “I saw Mac Arthur in Charleston 
| years ago. Of course, I’ve heard a lot since. They 
told me in Philadelphia he was down here now and 
with all sorts of British money to spend. 


“They’re fighting hard for the West. To push back 
the settlers is the aim, and throw the Indians on the 
frontier. That prevents raising any regiments in the 
west for service with General Washington. We've 
| blocked t#at in New York; the Six Nations are out of 
a iit for awhile. Clark has broken up the Illinois country 
jand the British at Detroit are worrying. But down 
‘here there is still a chance. 


; foe the Creeks to tie with the Tories in the South; 










- jthrow the Cherokees on your Watauga men; get the 

\Chickamaugas to capture Donelson’s fleet, and send a 
Taiding party after Robert$on’s gang down at French 
Lick.. Then at the same time land a big force near 
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flies West. % 


.I came back. Cherokees are good people. 


the great war path from Echota and the other Cherokee 
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MAN 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright, 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


Savannah or Charleston and swing north. I tell you 
the British are striking at the South next. They’ll try 
to bite off the Carolinas and Georgia and Virginia with 
their regular troops, and on this side of the mountains 
they’ll use men like Mac Arthur to crush the settlements 
with every Indian tribe they can give gunpowder to.” 


ANLEY had lost his arm at Germantown, so 

O’Neil had learned. The frontiersman wondered 
if the officer had been sent to make a report on condi- 
tions in the West to the Congress or perhaps to Gen- 
eral Washington. 

“It sounds reasonable,” he admitted. “I had thought 
some of going back over the mountains and taking a 
few licks at the British myself. But I reckon we can 
win the war on this side of the mountains, too. But I 
hope the Cherokees stay out of it. I’d just as soon 
fight Chickamaugas.” 

“Why not Cherokees?” 

“T’m a Cherokee myself,” said O’Neil. “They raided 
the Green Brier country up north when I was twelve, 
carried me off, and later adopted me. When I was 
twenty, my mother sold a farm and made a deal. So 
But they 
think this is good country, too. Why shouldn’t they 
fight for it?” 

Hanley looked at him curiously. “Yet you’re will- 
lke encourage Martha Brassfield to go to French 

ick:” 

O’Neil laughed. “French Lick and the Cumberland 
country don’t belong to anybody. Our old men sold it, 
and got something for it, but it belongs to whoever can 
fight and hold it. Used to be an old Shawnee town 
down there, before we ran them up north. Then Cum- 
berland country is fair game, like Kentucky. It's no- 
body’s land.” 

He stopped and pointed ahead. 

“There’s the fort,” he said. “We’ve come fast.” 

They were approaching what the early settlers called 
Long Island Flats. Level country was scarce enough 
to deserve a special title to those who came struggling 
through the mountains. There was Sycamore Shoals, 
for instance, some miles east on the Watauga and also 
notable as a level stretch where farming was easy. 


C) NSS. found he was never quite happy at Fort 
Patrick Henry. The Long Island Flats were on 
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“I’VE GOT A BETTER SPELL THAN ANY SHA- 
v.” THE MAN DECLARED. “YOU 

SONG LIKE THIS—”’ HIS VOICE CRASHED RUDE- 
LY INTO THE WOODLAND SILENCE. 


ING A 


towns north to the Shawnee country. The Indian town 
once located there had been a “white” town. It was, in 
other words, a town of peace. As in the cities of 
refuge of the Hebrews, men pursued by their enemies 
could hide there and be safe. After the town had been 
abandoned and nothing was left but the bumps in the 
fields, where the hills of corn had been, both Shawnees 
and Cherokees had still recognized it as a place for 
conference and not for fighting. 

These were the stories O’Neil had heard in the 
Cherokee towns where he had spent his youth. As an 
adopted son of the tribe, he had shared in the feeling 
that the Flats should be left as a place of peaca 


The coming of the whites had changed all that. In 
1761, Stephen, marching to the relief of Fort Loudon, 
stopped there and built Fort Robinson. Peace was made 
with the Cherokees for the time being. In 1776, after 
settlers had begun to come in, Dragging Canoe led a 
force of Chickamaugas from the south to expel the 
whites and was beaten back in the Battle of Long Island 
Flats, fought before the walls of Fort Robinson. Col- 
onel Christian, marching against the Cherokees in their 
own country that fall, had a new fort built and called 
it Fort Patrick Henry. In 1777 the Cherokees came to 
Long Island for a treaty and formally sold the land on 
the Upper Holston to the whites. 


O’Neil shook his head. There would still be fight- 
ing, he knew. Only a few months ago, Colonel Shelby 
had marched into Chickamauga territory and burned 
towns. And it was through this same Chickamauga 
territory that the Donelson flotilla was to pass. 

The Chickamaugas were a tribe for which O'Neil, as 
an adopted Cherokee, had little respect. ‘“Anoah ook- 


- proo,” the old women of the Cherokee used to murmur 


when a Chickamauga came into the town. “Renegade,” 
which meant the same thing, was the word in favor 
with the whites. Young men of the Cherokees, revolt- 
ing at tribal discipline; murderers, fleeing their tribe to 
escape punishment; outlaws from the Creeks and 

Chickasaws, half-breeds, and whites who had “gone 
red” to escape frontier justice helped to fill the ranks. 
Their towns lay along the Tennessee River where it 
broke through the mountain chain of the Cumberlands. 


“ae fort looks stout enough,” commented Captaim 
Hanley 

They had come out of the timber ‘in full view of 
Fort Patrick Henry. Standing on the north bank of 
the south fork of the Holston, in whose current chunks 
of ice were bobbing up and down, the fort was pro- 
tected by the usual stockade of long logs, sharpened at 
the upper end and sunk deep in the ground. At the 
corners, blockhouses projected, so that the defenders 
could sweep the walls with rifle fire. A few flatboats 
were in sight along the river’s bank. 


The gate was open. By it, the Brassfields waited. 
The major came to meet (Continued on page. 
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POUQGUET 


The really incomparable face 
powder .. . so soft and fine and 
refreshing! Gloriously perfumed 
too. You must try it. 


SEND COUPON-NO MONEY 
POP OOP LEE ELLE LEE LLDPE GEG 
ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa 

Please send me your dainty sample of 
Armand Bouquet, incomparable face powder. 


Name 
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In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 
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BUTTER PRICES 
GO UP 


You want and deserve to get a high 
price for your butter. The chances are 
that your butter is every bit as good 
as that made by the large creameries. 
How then, do the creameries obtain 
such high prices? Creamery men 
say it’s a matter of uniformity in 
coloring; of keeping butter that golden 
June shade every day of the year. 


That’s why ninety per cent of the large 
creameries use Dandelion Brand Butter 
Color. Why don’t you try Dandelion 
Brand? It costs practicall 
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nothing to 
use. Purely vegetable. 
Meets all state and 
national food laws. 
Sold at all drug and 
grocery stores, 35 cents. 


Write for FREE sample 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 








FALLING 


S TOP HAIR! 


LUCKY TIGER, a proven germicide, 

corrects dandruff and scalp irritations. 

The world’s largest seller. Money- 
Back Guarantee. Safe for adults 
and children. At Barbers, Drug- 
gists and Beauty Parlors. 











LUCKY TICER 
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Ads 
Produce Quick Results 


Our 1,000,000 subscribers know that 
only reliable advertisers are allow- 
ed space in our columns. See classi- 
fied page for rates. Mail your or- 








der TODAY. 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















The Day’s News 


E GET so “fed up” with headlines 

on the front pages of the daily news- 
papers that we forget that the real news 
of the world, the most important events, 
rarely are published. 
I have a fancy that 
if the great events 
of this very day 
were chronicled the 
account might run 
in this fashion :— 


Mrs. John Jones 
lost six hours’ sleep 
last night. She went 
to a neighbor’s and 
took care of their 
sick baby so that the 
young mother might get some rest. The 
baby is better. 

Mr. Hiram Johnson borrowed $100 to 
send his wife to the hospital where she 
can have a little rest, quiet, and medical 
attention. Hiram had to pay 8 per cent 
for the money. 

The bankers, Gettim and Keepim, fore- 
closed on Sol Smith yesterday and will 
possess themselves of his farm, on March 
1. When Sol and his wife received the 
news, they knelt down before God and 
asked Him to guide them, to take all 
thoughts of bitterness out of their hearts, 
and to give them strength to go on some- 
how and to rear and educate their chil- 
dren. Their prayer will be answered. 


Grandma Brown slipped on the new 
linoleum, fell and broke her hip. After 
they had her carefully strapped and 
weighted in her bed, she said to her 
daughter, “I’m sorry this happened, but 
I am glad it was not both hips.” When a 
neighbor came to sympathize with her, 
Grandma said, “Well, I can’t kick about 
it anyway.” That remark spread like 
wildfire through the whole township, and 
did a great deal to cure people of their 
daily grumbling. 


Before Sam Samson went out to his 
farm work, he kissed his wife as usual, 
and told her that the greatest day of his 
life was when she consented to marry 
him. Three of the children were stand- 
ing near and heard both the kiss and the 
remark. During the day these children 
were happy that their parents loved each 
other, and vowed that they would grow 
up into the same sort of folks as their 
parents, 


The entire village was overcast with 
sorrow yesterday when the little white 
casket containing the form of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus White’s baby was laid away in 
Sunrise Cemetery. When the Whites ar- 
rived home and were alone at the supper 
table they had no appetite, but Mrs. 
White said, “I never knew that there 
were so many kind-hearted people in the 
world as our neighbors.” ‘ 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Alonzo Masters slipped from the 
“straight and narrow way” yesterday. 
He went to town with a load of hogs. 
While there he met some cronies, and 
imbibed some raw corn moonshine. For- 
tunately for Lon, his horses stayed sober, 
and brought him home safely. About two 
o’clock in the morning Lon’s wife heard 
him praying that God would forgive him. 
She slipped out of bed, and knelt beside 
him, and their united prayers ascended 
to Almighty God. This morning Lon 
went out to work with a sense of inner 
victory that he has never had before. He 
will be a real man yet, if he holds on to 
God. 


Such are but a few of the great things 
that happen right around us every day. 
The world rarely hears about them, but 
the faith, hope and happiness of mankind 
rest upon them. 
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AMMUNITION 





Cyanamid 


under! 


Why Apply Nitrogen to Cotton 
and Corn as a Side-Dresser? 


» Use non-leaching Cyanamid and put it under 
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Cyanamid may be put down 
before planting at the rate of 100 
to 200 pounds per acre, using the 
regular complete fertilizer, where 
required, at planting time. 


The whole operation is out of the way 
and does not interfere later with hoeing 
and cultivating to kill weeds. 


Cyanamid carries its nitrogen in a read- 
ily available form that is not leached or 
washed out of the soil by rain. Applied 
before planting and thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, its nitrogen is held by the 
soil and delivered to the crop—as needed 
—throughout the growing season. 


CYANAMID LASTS! 





























Aero 
Cyanamid 


22% NITROGEN 


75% HYDRATED 
™ LIME 








Corn, sugar cane, cereal 
crops, pasture and hayland 
grasses are especially re- 
sponsive to Cyanamid. Its 
value in orchard culture 
has been established by 
field tests and practical 
usage. Thousands of tons 
of Cyanamid are used an- 
nuallyfor fertilizing cotton 
on Mississippi Delta and 
other soils where nitrogen 
onlyisrequired. Cyanamid 
is especially valuable for 
use On intensively cropped 
“truck” soils which re- 
quire liberal amounts of 
nitrogen and lime for 
Profitable production. 








For further information, write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air Nitrogen Products in America 






535 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Cyanamid is NITROGEN plus LIME 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Inside lnformation °~ 
PETERS AMM sal ION | 


Peters was first in the field— 
the first manufacturer of am- 
munition to load by machinery 
—the first to have a shot tower 
—the first in many things. 

Peters stands today as the 
first—as well:as the only—am- 
munition manufacturer able to 
prove performance by the amaz- 
ing and exclusive process known 
as Sparkography. 

By all means let us tell you 
about this. Ask your Dealer 
for it—or use coupon below 
and we’ll mail you an inter- 
esting free booklet full of a 
lot of inside information on 
Peters Ammuzition, 

Ge PETERS CARTRIDGE 

COMPANY 
“Dept. K-35, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York — San Francisco 










Beveled 
hard rolled 
crimp and 
water-tight 
wad. 









Uniform 


highly 
polished. 








Superior felt 
wadding. 

















Powders accurately 
loaded. 















Proper height 
brass cup. 









Improved battery 
cup primer. 


































Trigger to Target.” 





THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPAN 
Dept. K-35, Cincinnati, Ohio. -- 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet “From 
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IASHIONS come and go, 
and some more quickly 
than others. The fash- 
ion for crochet might be 
called a “permanent fashion” 
because it is never really out 
of vogue. Crochet is too 
delightful a pastime, and 
women realize too well what 
lovely things they can make 
with crochet, ever to allow 
this craft to go out of fash- 
ion. But this year crochet 
has started on a period of 
high fashion which promises 
to continue for a long time. 
And this new, strong revival 
for crocheted things includes 
all types of articles—every 
possible kind of household 
article, as well as wearing 
apparel. 

The old-fashioned antima- 
Cassar and arm pieces have 
come back again as a new fashion, only they are prettier 
than ever. The pattern shown here is one of the nicest 
* seen anywhere, and is simple enough to make with the 
_ Complete instructions given here. It requires only three 

balls of ecru mercerized crochet thread. 
> A set of three hot dish table mats is a really novel 
_ idea, and is as easy as can be to make. The crocheting 
is done around small ivory rings that may be purchased 
' in the five-and-ten-cent store, and then all the crocheted 
circles are joined together. Now that the large damask 
| tablecloth is again being used in all homes, these table 
_ pads will find an important place on every table, and 














VER since I covered my own couches successfully 

I have become so interested in the possibilities of 
5 old couches that I find myself making imaginary 
_ plans for all those I find in my friends’ homes. We had 
- thought of buying a new sofa this year, but the old 
| one was comfortable and I decided to try making a 
F slip cover for it instead. 

; First I ordered scores of samples in chintzes, cre- 
» tonnes, percales, and linens, some plain, some figured, 
- checks, and stripes. Then I spread them all out on the 
| back of the drab, soiled, old sofa. I strongly favored 
| glazed chintz on account of the smoothness of the sur- 
| face which makes it more resistant to dust and dirt. 
_ And finally to go with the green carpet and the cream 
_-walls I chose a large floral pattern in rose, blue, and 
" green on a dark plum background. It always takes more 
material for large figures because each design must be 
' centered, but I couldn’t resist the gay flowered effect 
- of this particular piece. 

When the material arrived I armed myself with a 
- paper of pins and scissors and set to work. I started at 
the outside back of the sofa, placing the wrong side of 
the material out, with the right side against the sofa. 

Taking the center section I pinned the material along 
the top, with the design well centered in the panel, 

and measured to the lower edge, pinned it there, and cut 
ust below the pins. Each of the other two back panels 
centered and measured in this manner. 

Then ‘I took the front side of the sofa back, centered 
each design again, and, joining the front panels at the 
p to the pieces pinned to the back, I continued each 
of the front sections on over the front back, across the 
‘Seat, and down over the apron. I allowed at least four 
for tucking down in the springs where the 

























An Old Favorite Stages a Comeback 


























By? MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


add just that touch of fine handwork that women love. 


Measurements: Any size antimacassar or arm pieces 
may be made in this design, to fit the chair. The anti- 
macassar illustrated measures 14% inches by 9 inches. 
The arm pieces to match may be 9% inches by 6 inches, 
though any desired size may be made. 


Material: 3 balls mercerized crochet No. 30, and a 
No. 9 steel crochet hook. 


New Couches for 


By? VIRGINIA GIBBONS 


back and seat join, and about three quarters of an inch 
for seam. Next came the outside arms with a center 
pattern for each. This piece measures from the out- 
side edge of the arm to the bottom edge of the up- 
holstery and is joined to the front and back sections al- 
ready pinned. For the inside arms I proceeded as be- 
fore, measuring from the outside arm to the seat. 


The last parts to be pinned were the small front arm 
sections. Now that the whole sofa was covered I made 
a second trip all over it, smoothing and pinning for a 
neater fit. Then I basted all seams and trimmed the 
edges. At the back corners the edges were hemmed 
to a halfway point and supplied with large snap 
fasteners. 

The three box cushions were next fitted, cut, and 
basted on the wrong side. I then removed the cover, 
and. following my basting line stitched all seams on 
the wrong side, carefully pressed the seams, turned it 
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Make foundation ch of 
desired length. Ist row: 1 
dc in 4th ch from hook, * 
ch 2, skip 2 st of foundation 
ch, 1 d c in each of next 2 
st, ch 8, s c in 5th ch from 
hook for picot; make 2 more 
5-ch picot, join to 3d st of 
ch 3, with sl st, ch 2, skip 5 
st of foundation ch, 1 dc in 
each of next 2 st. Repeat 
from * ch 5, turn. 2d row: * * 
2 dc under ch-2 between 4 d 
c, ch 2, 1 dc in Ist picot, ch 
3, 1 dc in 2d picot, ch 3, 1 
dc in 3d picot, ch 2. Repeat 
from * * ch 3, turn. 3d row: 
* * * 2 dc in Ist space, ch 2, 
1dc in 2d space, ch 3,1 dc in 
dc above center picot, ch 3, 
dc in 3d space, ch 2,2 dc in 
4th space, ch 2. Repeat from 
=e Ch 5, turn. 4th 
row: * * * * 2 tr under ch 
2 between 4 dc, ch 5, 1 s c under Ist ch-3, 1 s c under 
2d ch-3, ch 5. Repeat from * * * *, ch 5, turn. 5th 
row: Same as Ist row. The dc are placed over the 
ch-5, of preceding row. 

Edging: 1st row: Begin at extreme end, ch 5, * 
skip a number of st so ch-5 will loop slightly, tr in next 
st, ch 5, skip same number of st as before, s c in next, 
ch 5, and repeat from * . 2d row: ch 5, d c under ch-5, 
ch 5, 2 dc under next ch-5, ch 5, and so on across. 
3d row: Ch 7, * * 1 tr under ch-5, ch 7, catch with sl 
st in top of tr for a picot, ch 7, 1 s c under ‘next ch-5, 
ch 7 and repeat from * * . 


Old 


right side out, and stitched them again so that a flat, 
clear-cut stitched finish outlined every fitted edge. The 
cushion seams were treated likewise. Had I used a 
plain material a contrasting binding would have been 
attractive along these seams. 


But my slip cover still lacked its plaited frill. This 
I measured from the lower edge of the upholstery to 
within an inch of the floor, allowing for a small hem top 
and bottom. One hundred per cent was allowed for 
fullness since -I planned to box pleat the frill. For 
shirring only fifty per cent fullness would have been 
required. The frill was then pleated and stitched on 
with the width of the top hem for heading. And my 
slip cover was finished. It looked so well that I began 
at once to look for another couch to cover. 


I found it in the cot in the upstairs hall. How much 
nicer the cot would be on the porch this summer! Sev- 
eral kinds of material seemed appropriate—Indian head, 
cretonne, chintz, or gingham. But because my family 
is fond of sprawling I thought a heavier material would 
stay in place better. This I found in monk’s cloth, a 
thick, soft, basket weave material which comes in the 
natural light tan color. I would have liked a more 
summery tint, but I compromised with heaping the 
couch full of bright pillows, green, gold, lavender, blue, 
and rose with bits of black. Nor were all the pillows 
made of plain materials. Interest in design was brought 
in with both applique and figured fabric. The cover 
was easy to make; just a straight piece for the length 
and width of the cot with a piece from the cot edge 
to within an inch of the floor shirred on, not too full. 
I turned the top shirring on the wrong side, but it 
would have been quite as effective had I bound the edge 
with a binding of color. 
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“| Keeping Well 
Ed By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. M 
YY | Safeguarding the School \ \ ca the Lb bew 
Child’s Health 
NTELLIGENT cooperation on the 
I part of teacher, parent, and child is 
the best guarantee which the American 


people can have that their offspring will, 
while attending pub- 
lic school, receive the 
type of mental and ; 
physical training / 
which is necessary N 


to the production of Especially for Nose 
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good citizenship. e & Thro 


W here understand- and Throat W here , 
ing prevails and be . A’ 
where each fully Most Colds Start : : 


realizes and assumes 
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; his or her duty, the 
h of DB. M.F.HAYGOOP <chool system is a 
w: 1 "success. On the other hand when the New Idea for Preventing Colds 
ok. * teacher is working for the “pay check 
ati "only, where the parent sends the child Checks Head Colds at any Stage To Red, 
Meo ' to school for no other motive than to 0 educe Your 
pont comply with the compulsory school at- Used at the first feeling of irri- “Colds Tax” 
from tendance laws, or when the child is not tatioes. tnx tania to dice ; ‘ 
more imbued with the idea of developing into - SRS Ih OSS OF ee ee This Winter... 
st of  g good citizen, failure is the inevitable —that unmistakable sign that 
cip 5 result. you are “‘catching cold” —many Keep the convenient 
c in The congregation of children and teach- colds can be avoided altogether. Vicks Drops alongside 
spent @ oesina peng 92 —— is Br pended Here’s an amazing new aid your jar of Vicks Vapo- 
és the purpose of pci Sageers of bape pad to sufferers of Head Colds and Rub. Together, these 
14d. put pupils are given the privilege of re- Masel Catecrh two ideal direct appli- 
t, ch ceiving knowledeye from each other. asal Vatarrn. cations give you better 
3 1 While this grouping of persons has its Just a few drops up each control of colds—in all 
‘sina disadvantages as well as its benefits, most nostril — anywhere, anytime. iniebas-teags veins hdline 
pe of these obstacles can be overcome : ‘ a 
Om through intelligent codperation Clogged air-passages are noes i edage ge 
h 2, ox i aN quickly cleared and irritation and without the risks 
c it If there is one person in the school soothed, as if by magic. of constant “dosing.” 
ha who is afflicted with “open tuberculosis 
2 aie @ and that individual is careless about his 


¢ in *@ coughing, sneezing, and spitting he may ( ‘ - 
rom infect many others with the Great White sz fe 9 3 oe 
4th Plague. If there is a diphtheria, scarlet ont except on your 
























* ch fever, or typhoid carrier (one who, al- 
ider though not sick, yet harbors in his body 
5th the germs of the disease), the chances are 
the ® that there will develop several cases of 
_ the disease in question unless all practice P 
the principles of hygiene and _sanita- 
, * i You us ove 
’ tion. 
ext P . : | 
ae The following should be borne in mind G i R S at ” 
5. by teacher, student, and parent :— e oney UNC 
fee. 1. The careless cougher, sneezer, and 
spitter are to be avoided. Diseases of the . . 
s cc, ster casnmonia, iathueoen, and She Wants to Come Live With You 
. tuberculosis, diphtheria, common colds, Honey Bunch is a brand new kind of a doll—a life-like baby doll that 
and bronchitis are among our most dead- really sucks her thumb. She has a soft cuddly body and soft rubber arms 
a Lay po aneunnd wey and hands. She can clasp her hands like she was saying her prayers. 
e means of the secretions of the teins " : 
os ae am throat, ‘Those whe-are That isn’t all—she sleeps and she cries. You can put her to sleep sucking 
karly Pos. : agi her thumb or the cute baby pacifier that just fits her round little smiling 
careless in their coughing, sneezing; an : 
Eiting habits are either ignorant or mouth. Honey Bunch has pretty dimpled cheeks and knees and she can 
tis concete for the welfare of oth: be made to toddle, just like a real baby, when you lead her by 
i'd: “Bl the arms. She’s a big doll, too, over a foot tall. She’s dressed 
ers. It has been aptly said: “Block the : : : 
Mr with o thandicerchief! Spare your in a pretty pink organdie dress and wears the cutest baby cap 
ig a Di y 
mighbors’ health!” “Careless coughers, you ever saw—all trimmed in lace. Has on pink rubber panties 
at, Smeezers, and spitters kill more people and wears pretty kid bootees. Honey Bunch is the cutest and 
he than soldiers.” “The handkerchief pro- satroegen little doll in the whole Doll Family, and you can’t help 
Be @ tects more people than the police.” Oving: BST. 
| DB 2.The toilet facilities should be clean ? ‘ 
: @ and all pupils taught to respect and pre- She Ss Given Away 
ne @ ‘erve their cleanliness. Intestinal infec- Honey Bunch is not sold—She is given away and wants you 
to _ tions are usually the result of insanitary for her new mother. You just can’t help loving her more than 
op @ wage disposal. any dolly you ever had. Aunt Zula has Honey Bunch all packed 
or $. All children should be inoculated and ready to come and live with you. And just think—she 
or @ wainst smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid wont cost you a penny. 
on q | fever. This applies particularly to those I just know you will be SO HAPPY with Honey Bunch. I want 
on g attending school, because of the greater every one of my little Progressive Farmer-Ruralist friends to 
y a | portunity for infection. get her, for she is given away—free and postage paid—to any 
n : a 4, Many children experience the first one doing a little favor for me. 
- injury * or ygf tes bp they bege go D------l 
_ Ing to school. Some of them are definitely ils NN MMR nS fret en, Saw peg eRe St” Cp Von goalie tos) ine ae 
h "in need of glasses. To go without them Here Ss My Offer | MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY—B 
be a frequently leads to headaches, eye pains, COMMUNITY TO Hr RU ad YOUR 
i, -§ nd often to permanent injury to the eyes. It’s So Easy! Just send Aunt Zula $2.00 in sub- | 
y ® Others are allowed or compelled to do scriptions and Honey Bunch is yours, free and Write your order on a separate sheet. Cut out this coupon, 
d q 3 work while facing a window or postage paid. sign your name and address and attach to your order. 
a - ‘ _ other glaring light. Harmful effects al- The: quickest way to complete your order is to l AUNT ZULA, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
e @ ays follow such practice. Insufficient get one new or renewal 3-year subscription at | I enclose $2.00 in subscriptions. Please send me Honey 
e ®& illumination focused upon the work being $1.00, right in your own home. Then it will | Bunch by return mail, free and postage paid. 
. | 2 oy a Pg in eyestrain and last- take only a few minutes to complete your order. 
: ~ ing eye disability. : i 
, ; 3 5. Heal ty : = Then see a friend or a neighbor and tell them how | 5 
3 -  tlabalhgs th protective and promotive much you want Honey Bunch, the life-like doll, and MAE Scns ss xc Candaphok vans a Saat disease Ticecisduwtorias Scbéscncees 
t ‘ F tteght es should be. diligently studied, get their subscription for 3 years at $1.00. Everyone 
‘ S «4 y practiced, even enforced (if neces- will want to help you. Remember, all you have to do ] 
: : tl in every school, large and small. is send Aunt Zula $2.00 in subscriptions for The | 
rs ghout the length and breadth of our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist and Honey Bunch is | FN SOS ESS BOO PERT EE SESE TE PPP E EE ns ceretenesteaan cas ‘ 
a oe oa, _Through our systems of pub- yours. That’s easy, isn’t it? The very day your 
- engl . a oe —_— order is secnived Honey Bunch will be sent to her | 
: ke - o tree emselves of m q —D on’: i 
eee ve ble maladies to which we have new mother. Start now on’t wait! Cr a DDR ccckitnncane oan 
ad slaves for many generations. 
be, 0 lia i i PS | Bn eng N ee ES He apg § Bia err a a ae Oe Ree ee ORE hs Pe Cot ae oe ES Nn Se ae a ‘ * 
ms hia Rye ne ma de a , Sits. Bit a BS ee EE SEE TNO. GORE Br Neda oe ORE RR RE be a Ree 
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|New Fall Designs for Home Sewing 


OR school or play, cotton prints or pongee are suggested for this simple frock for 

little girls, No. 7336. For “best” wear, crepe de Chine in one’s most becoming color 
would be lovely, or wool challis might also be weed. Designed in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years, 
Size 4, if made with long sleeves requires 174 yards of 29-inch material. 





OFFER EXPIRES DEC.25™ 


































DIAMOND RING " F ‘ “ms 
a tonastione hele” Contrast is cleverly expressed in model No. 7358 in the collar, cuffs, belt, and shaped HI 
. TRAY OF SILVE ‘ bands set crosswise in the upper section of: front and back. Plait inserts lend graceful pli 
> 26- Manes :~ oe fullness below the belt. The sleeve is fitted and finished with a neat upturned cuff. As “paking 
ce. shown here, black velvet with red crepe for trimming was used. Green woolen with dark ‘the us 
brown, or brown with beige, are also suggested. Designed in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 “Gncorp 
years. Size 12 requires 234 yards of 35-inch material with 54 yard of contrasting material. ¥ 
Prices ~ Lowest : zc iN of 
and in Addition In No. 7079, this service- ‘ : 
a Valuable Gift FREE! able shirt or blouse model day W 
ie eeiliie aes Sih sae for boys, the yoke may be for so 
i the Watch and i Diamond made with straight or point- the ot 
which ameses, we oe ed edge. The regulation 
BB yy Agee A Ba shirt sleeve is finished with 2cup 
giving you wonderful opportunities a straight cuff. Madras, 1 cup 
a dak Gk teaddt, ee, Give aoe broadcloth, percale, or pon- 1 cup 
vale ciieten we * gee may be used. Designed Mix 
We Soll Nationally Advertised in 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and bring 
A 14 years. Size 12 requires 254 cook | 
i cash prices. yards of 27-inch material. the 
Think of it. We offer you “eggs 












watches, diamonds. and silver- 
ware on credit at nationally ad- 
vertised cash prices. Now there 


Jewelry while you pay for = 
$3.50 a Month makes it easy 
you to own a Valuable Watch 
or_ Diamond. 

Every joy of the ownership and 
wearing of fine jewelry may be 
yours for as little as $3.50 
a month. We have removed 
every obstacle from the path 
po ple f-# pager Sena 


of this offer before it is 
wiNelte for Catal d 

rite for Catalogue an 
Beautiful Cireular’ illustrat- 
ina Free Gifts. 


go FE WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. A-44, Thomas Bida., _Topeka, _Kansas 


SANTA FE WATCH Co... 
Dept. Thomas 





Bids. «» Topeka, Kansas 
Please send me the catalog I have checked. 
Railroad and Dress Pocket Watches [ 
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Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 





Readers who are not getting plenty of 
eggs, should try the plan used by Rev. 
R. V. Andrews, Columbus, Ind. He says: 

“I notice in the paper where a lady gave 
Don Sung to 36 hens and got 26 eggs a day in 
winter. I can beat that. My 36 hens, after 
having Don Sung, laid 30 to 34 eggs, day af- 
ter day. The hens were in fine health and 
kept laying all winter.’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mr. Andrews used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
416 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 
for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
ing Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 





Warmth and Style in an 
Indere FISURELT Slip | 


A brominent department 
store buyer said, 
“Since women have 
learned of the warmth 
and comfort an Indera 
Figurfit (Coldpruf) Knit 
Slip gives, we are sell- 
ing less outerwear.’’ 
These smart, form-fitting 
slips are just ideal for 
cold weather wear. They 
keep you as warm as 
toast, yet may be worn under- 
neath your best dress—there’s 
never a bulge or wrinkle. They 
cannot crawl around the hips 
or bunch between your knees. 
And the STA-UP shoulder 
straps always stay up. 


> 


nexpensi 
priced. Write for FREE Indera 
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, time dress, . 
; with black, or the new wine red 


Fashion-wise folks watch sleeves this season, for they no 


longer are merely a covering for 


not are the chief point of interest. The sleeve in this model, No, 
7346, is most interesting, with fitted upper portion, and width 
over the elbow, on the lower part, where shaped edges flare 
gracefully and soft shirring below extends to the wrist, 
Flared godets lend additional fullness to the skirt. 
attractive fall model one may choose the new prints, Canton 
Designed in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
Size 38 requires 4%4 yards of 39-inch 


crepe, or satin. 
inches bust measure. 
material. 


This popular two-piece frock 


consists of a checked woolen skirt and a jersey blouse. 
colors of diagonal tweed might be used, or velveteen may be 


used for the skirt and flat crepe 


5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
of plain material and 2 yards of checked or other material 


if made as shown. 


Batiste or crepe de Chine is suggested for this pleasing 


frock for a tiny girl, No. 7364. 
or dotted Swiss. Designed in 5 


Size 3 requires 17% yards of 29-inch material, 


Flat crepe and satin are 
combined in this stylish day- 
No. 7347. Green 


with black would be attractive. 
Black satin with eggshell satin 
for trimming, light weight 
woolen, and novelty cotton 
tweeds are also suggested. Sur- 
plice closing and clever seaming 
are featured. The skirt is cut 
with modified flare at the sides, 
and at the shaped inserted sec- 
tions. The sleeve is a fitted model, 
Designed in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 38 requires 5 yards 
of 39-inch material. 
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the arms but more often than 


For this 


for the school girl, No. 7355, 
Two 


for the blouse. Designed in 
Size 12 requires 1% yards 


It is also attractive in dimity 
sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years, 





















































Style Folder No, 34, (7 So 
INDERA MILLS CO. e 
IGUREIT Winston-Salem 
' a. ¢. Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, kde! Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, ‘713 Glenn St. S. Ws | 


Atlanta, Ga. 





designs for y 


Price 15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Winter Book of Fashions, containin } 


en, misses, and children, 


PR 


Price Hi cents. 
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3 ' For Any Meal, Delicious, Appetizing 


Hot Breads 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


HE raising of hot breads is accom- cinnamon, and chopped nut meats. Bake 
_ I plished in four ways: (1) the use of 25 to 30 minutes in hot oven. Serve 
‘paking powder; (2) the use of. yeast; (3) warm. 
the use of buttermilk and soda; (4) the POPOVERS 
ncorporation of air. Just one month 1 cup flour % cup milk 


we talked about rolls of many kinds, 
all of w hich were made with yeast. To- 
day we're giving some of the best recipes 
for some attractive hot breads made by 
the other methods. 


VIRGINIA SPOON BREAD 


1 teaspoon butter 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 eggs 


2cups water 
1 cup cornmeal 
tcup milk 


Mix the water and the cornmeal and 
bring slowly to the boiling point and 
- gook 5 minutes, stirring constantly. Add 
the milk, butter, salt, and well beaten 
eggs. Beat thoroughly and bake in a 


2 eggs 


Mix salt and flour and sift twice. Add 
milk gradually to get a smooth batter. 
Beat well. Add eggs beaten light. Beat 
two minutes, using an egg beater. Turn 
into piping hot muffin rings and bake 30 
to 35 minutes in a hot oven. 

CHEESE BISCUITS 

lcup flour Y% cup grated cheese 

l teaspoon baking 1 tablespoon short- 

powder ening 

Y4 teaspoon salt Y% cup milk 


Y% teaspoon salt 


Sift together flour, baking powder, and 
salt. Work in shortening. Add grated 





. 7355, 

Two 
nay be 
ned in 






yards 
aterial 


easing 
dimity 


years, 


















well greased pan or baking dish for 25 
minutes. Oven should be hot (400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit.) If the whites of the 
eggs are beaten stiff and cut and folded 
into the mixture just before pouring into 
the baking pan the bread will be much 
lighter and more delicate. 


CREAM SCONES 


2 cups flour 4 tablespoons butter 





NUT BREAD, BOSTON BROWN BREAD, SCONES, AND CHEESE BISCUIT, ALL EASY TO MAKE 


cheese and mix with a fork. Then add 
milk to make a soft dough. Roll out to 
one-half inch thickness and cut with small 
biscuit cutter. Bake in a hot oven (400 
degrees Fahrenheit) for 15 minutes. May 
be served hot or used cold as an accom- 
paniment for salad. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
1 cup flour 1 teaspoon salt 


2 teaspoons baking 2 eggs 1 cup cornmeal % cup sorghum 
powder Y% cup cream (or rich l cup whole wheat 2 teaspoons soda 
l tablespoon sugar milk) flour 1 cup raisins 


¥% teaspoon salt 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
| salt, and sugar. Work in butter with tips 
| of fingers or cut in with knife.’ Add eggs 
F well beaten (reserving a small quantity 
of unbeaten white) and cream. Toss onto 
| a floured board, pat, and roll to one- 
: inch in thickness. Cut in squares, 
| fold diagonally, thus making _ three- 
| cornered pieces. Brush tops with re- 
- Served egg white and bake in a hot oven 
@ for 15 minutes. 


5 


1 teaspoon salt 1 cup nut meats 


Beat eggs with sugar. Sift flour, meas- 


Stir flour and milk into eggs 

sugar, adding alternately. Add 
melted shortening and chopped nut meats. 
into greased pan and allow to stand 
minutes before putting in oven. Bake 
moderate oven (350 degrees Fahren- 
heit) for about 40 minutes. 


COFFEE CAKE 








1% ctps flour 


1 egg 
1% teaspoons baking % cup milk 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt, 
Sugar. Combine beaten eggs with 
and stir into dry ingredients. Add 
d shortening. Pour into a long flat 
“hig Peers Sprinkle with sugar, 





2cups buttermilk 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add rais- 
ins, then molasses and milk. Stir until 
thoroughly mixed, turn into well buttered 
molds, and steam for three hours. One 
pound baking powder tins make good 
molds if the covers fit tightly. They 
should never be more than three-fourths 
full. For steaming, place on a trivet or 
rack of some sort in a kettle containing 
boiling water, allowing water to come up 
halfway on the molds. Cover closely and 
let water boil. A steam pressure cooker 


: . NUT — may be used for cooking this bread, al- 
er ncone bakin ry ee lowing 40 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

vader aes es ro short- Lhe bread should be allowed to rise be- 
leup sugar ening fore closing the petcock of the steamer. 


TWIN MOUNTAIN MUFFINS 
% cup butter l cup milk 
% cup sugar 2 cups flour 
¥% teaspoon salt 2 teaspoons baking 
l egg pow 


Sift flour, measure, add sugar, salt, and 
baking powder and sift again. Add well 
beaten egg to milk and combine with the 
dry ingredients, beating the mixture 
smooth. Add melted shortening. Drop 
into greased muffin rings and bake 20 to 
25 minutes at 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


powder 2 tablespoons short- 
I teaspoon salt ening T SHOULD be remembered that sor- 
cup sugar 


ghum and ribbon cane syrup are a 
rich source of iron and should be included 
in the diet. Try making Boston brown 
bread, puddings, or gingerbread with sor- 
ghum or ribbon cane syrup instead of 
sugar. 
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Act at Once. 
Dealer's Stock 
is Limited. 
Write us for Illustrated 
Folder and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


























HEF’ a rare opportunity 
for you to equip your entire 
home with the the _—" famous 


Aladdin 


Kerosene (Gi) Mantie Lamp 
Ata “Big Saving 


For a limited time thousands of Alad- 
din dealers are offering to accept any 
old oil or gasoline lighting device of 
any sort or condition at an allowance 
of $1.50 to $2.00 to apply on any style 
of Aladdin you select. 

Never before has so broad, liberal, 
generous an offer been made on this 
new Instant-light Aladdin—the most | 
remarkable of all modern white lights. 
Certainly you can now no longer afford 
to be without the joys and comforts it 
brings. Saves its cost in a few months. 
Ten times the light than from old style 
oil lamps. Simple, Safe, Sanitary. See 
it demonstrated at your dealers. 


ALADDIN Has 10 
Big Features 


Burns common kerosene 
(coal-oil) . Lightsinstant- 
ly. Gives a modern white 
fr aeggy he 0 
Burns94% air. Themost 
economical of all lights. 
No odor, smoke, noise 
or trouble. No generat- 


















Good Only 


Srom 
Oct. 15" fo Nov. 14" 


Inclusive 





FEATHER BEDS rx" 


— =a WITHOUT A DeELAR 

° Be ding. af Products. 

emer ts Soprane Perfumes, Tollt et Goods. Heussheld Soir Neconaition Widely ition. wa 
N-36 Teme | sary. Write today. Careation Coe Co.. 065. St. Li Louis, Me. 





WE START YOU 











T’S lawn planting time! The velvety, 
| that makes your home 
iting, makes 


and inv 
proud to call it Home. 


The finest homes in the South demand 
Hastings’ Evergreen Lawn Grass Mix- 
= Alege eee the secret of lawn mak- 

is planting the balanced monrag 0 


experience, 
thousands of times to be 


ae from many years 
proved itself 


‘a aaa | 


the ideal Southern Lawn Grass. 


Plant Hastings’ Evergreen now for a 
velvety green lawn ail fall, winter, 
spring and with watering, all summer 
too. Five pounds plants 1,000 sq. ft. 


Postpaid—Lb., 50c; 5 tbs. $2.25. 


Not —— lots, 35c per 
tb.; 100 ths. or over, 30c per fb. 


you 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


The Souths Seedsmen 
ATLANTA? CEORGIA 
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*100.YEAR 
sor LIFEZ 


io Give This 
Lit House a 
Name! 


. ec . ty # £ £ 

This is a new style, true American type home that is meeting with great popularity. 
We are desirous of vey TF: a suitable name for it for use in connection with a building program. We 
will pay you $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE if you suggest the most suitable name. There are no strings 
tied to this offer. Sending us a name for this house does not obligate you in any way. vor’ to omy Be 
sell. We merely want a suitable name and are willing to pay $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE for the best 
name sent us. Think of it, $100.00 this year and each and every year for the balance of your natural 
life. A steady, guaran cash income. Surely, you can think of an appropriate name for such a beau- 
tiful house. not use more than two words. Any word or words may or any combination of 
words such as “‘Parklawn”’, ““Cozynook’’, ‘“‘Hearthome”’ or names like “‘Sunshine Inn”, ‘‘Rest Haven”’, 
etc. No matter how simple your suggestion is send it in at once. Any name may win. Possibly the most 
suitable name has already hed into your mind. If it has—send it in at once and $100.00 cash this 
year and each and every year for the rest of your life is yours FREE. 


$100.00 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


We want a suitable name for this house real quickly and will pay the winner an extra 
$100.00 just for PROMPTNESS providing suggestion is sent within three (3) days after this announce- 
ment is read. Rush ego suggestion TODAY—QUICK. The very name 7 have in mind may brin; 
ou a permanent Py income of $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE $100.00 extra besides for PROMPT. 
ESS in sending it in. 


NOTHING ELSE REQUIRED — RUSH NAME TODAY 


Positively nothing else is required of you to win $100.00 cash now and $100.00 cash 
each and every year for life—just suggest the most suitable name—that’s all. This offer is open to every 
one excepting members of this firm, its employees and relatives. Each participant may send only one 
name. Sending two or more names will all names submitted by that person to be thrown out. 
Contest closes January 30th, 1932. Should two or more persons submit eq suitable names for this 
house the full amount of the prize offered will be peed to each one so tying. And the $100.00 cash for 
Ieoceptness also will be paid to each winner providing suggestion is within three (3) days after 
announcement is read. 


CALIFORNIA LADY GETS $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


We just recently paid Mrs. Allia Francis, Route 6, Box 439, 
Bakersfield, California, $100.00 and put her on our books to receive 
$100.00 EACH AND EVERY YEAR FOR THE REST OF HER LIFE 
for sending us the most _suitable name for a house. You may be t 
next. You risk nothing. It costs nothing. Just think how nice it would 
be to receive $100.00 each eyed or the rest of your life. Maybe you have 
the most suitable name right on the tip of your tongue this minute. Don’t 
delay sending it in. 


_ ANY EASY NAME MAY WIN 


Rush your suggestion TODAY regardless of what it is. Any 
easy, simple name may win. $100.00 each and every year for life and 
$100.00 cash for PROMPTNESS may be yours if you hurry. A postal 
card will do. Just say, “I suggest. as a name for your 
beautiful house.” 


LEE MORGAN, MGR. BOX 6728, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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VERY now and then we go to the 
city to visit friends, relatives or 
just for a trip and shopping. I, myself, 
am just back from a little holiday in a 
large Southern city. 
As is my custom, I 
am usually on the 
lookout for some 
pointers for my 
Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist friends, 
and in that Southern 
capital I found a 
few. 





About noon one 

day I happened to 
on a street car. 

The ill manners of a girl of about eight- 
een attracted my attention. She was sit- 
ting near the front of an uncrowded car. 
As passengers from the back passed her, 
they were forced to step high over her 
feet which she kept thrust entirely too 
far in front of her. A number of people 
passed her (it was the only way out of 
the car) but never did she realize that she 
was being unforgivably rude. Finally I 
saw her leave the car, and I watched to 
see if she were deformed, to see if there 
were some reason for her behavior; but 
no—she was fleet of foot. Then I wished 
some one had “accidentally on purpose” 
tramped on her feet with such force as to 
make her keep them to herself for the 
sake of her own comfort, if not for the 
comfort of others. 
On a street car I saw a small woman 
take a seat built for two persons and use 
half of it for her packages, while tired 
men and women stood after a long day’s 
work. I cannot understand anyone’s sen- 
sibilities being so dulled to the feelings 
of others. 
If a certain part of the car is reserved 
for our colored friends, it is rude for us 
to force them out of their places. 


LEVATOR manners have been re- 

ceiving a great deal of attention 
lately. For years we thought the man 
who failed to remove his hat in an _ele- 
vator when a woman entered was no gen- 
tleman. Now a sane and sensible change 


MARGARET W. BLAIR 
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Conkey can’t put more than 100 Ibs. in a 100 Ib. 
sack, but he can and does bas in 25% of extra 
egg production. In fact, H. E. Ohls, Marion, 
Ohio, found that within 30 days his flock pro- 
duced 60% more eggs. Mr. Ohls says: “I’m for 
Conkeys because it makes me the most money.” 


Conkeys Geeeo EGG. 


MASH 
Vi-tal-ized with ¥-O 

—! offers more real feed value 

is vitalized with Y-O—whi 


t pound because only Conkeys 
2 vipneed % 7 ich contains srewars: 7 ay) and 
ver combined in the most potent an form. 
is mash is also obtainable without Y-O. os 
Home mixers and farmers! If you prefer to mix your own 
tation, get Conkeys 32% fuer t Po Mash—a rich 
concentrate with Y-O. You'll get extra profit on your 
grains, through increased egg production. If not at your 
ealer’s, write us. 
THE 6G. E. CONKEY CO. 
, 6742 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, 0.; Toledo, 0.; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Tex. 









































I in the that are checked: (454) 
Ege with Y-O 
Egg without Y-O 
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Free Poultry Book 
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is occurring. If the elevator is so crowd- 
ed that to remove his hat would cause a 
man to jab his elbows into the eyes of 
persons near him, then of course it is 
more polite for him to keep his hat on 
his head. If the hat can be removed 
easily, remove it; if it can be removed 
only at cost of great inconvenience to a 
number of people, keep it on. 


The rule is to let women enter and 
leave an elevator first. Sometimes under 
crowded conditions this causes confusion 
and discomfort. Let the situation guide 
you. When entering an elevator, go as 
far back as possible in order to leave 
room for others getting in. In crowded 
elevators be careful that little children 
do not get smothered. 

About this matter of removing the hat 
in public buildings, there are certain oc- 
casions when a man does not remove his 
hat. In order to dispatch his business 
easily, a man keeps his hat on in a bank 
or store (except, of course, when greet- 
ing or talking with a woman). 


The removing of the hat is a mark of 
respect. A man takes off his hat always 
in churches of all creeds, except the 
Quaker, I am told, and in memorial 
buildings. 


HEN sitting in a public waiting 
room, say a doctor’s or a dentist’s 
office, it is in bad taste to discuss our own 
affairs or those of an absent friend with 
our friends who may be present there. 


Sometimes in stores, women who have 
no idea of buying, have the clerks take 
down any number of heavy bolts of 
material. It is true that some of us like 
to look before we buy, but we must at 
the same time show consideration for the 
shop girls. 

When you get tired to the point of ir- 





ritability while shopping, stop, rest, and 


Hat 


Bad Manners, Like Dirty Faces, Never Show 


In Public Places - 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 








eat something. Do not take your iff 
humor out on the clerks. 

. The well-bred person always speaks ip 
a low voice in all public places, and never 
makes unnecessary noise, or calls atten. 
tion to himself by conspicuous behavior 
of any sort. 


In the hotel dining room he does not 
snap his napkin open, but unfolds it quiet. 
ly. He never calls the waiters and por. 
ters Sambo or George. He does not quar. 
rel about his food; if it is not right, ing 
quiet tone he asks that a new portion be 
served him. 

In public places don’t be greedy, but 
take your turn. Be careful not to block 
passages and aisles. 

Never do we need the application of the 
Golden Rule more than in public places, 


q)o You Know 
Your Bible? 


WH man of a heathen race slew 
85 priests of God and destroyed their 
city? 

2. What fire was so fierce it devoured 
wood, stones, dust, and water? 

3. Which is the Storm Psalm? 

4. What great writer, who was the 
son of a, greater, composed one thousand 
and five songs? 

5. Who heard a voice in the dark tell 
him of an approaching doom? 

6. Which is the saddest of all the 
Psalms ? 

7. Of what eight heroes of the Old 
Testament was it written that God was 
with them? 

8. What child carried in his name 
the memory of the lost glory of a nation? 





9. When was there a combat between 


twelve men on a side which resulted in 
the death of them all? 


10. What wood is mentioned in the Bi- 
ble as used for shipbuilding, in the 
temple, and for spear shafts? 

ANSWERS 

1.I Samuel 22:18-19. 2.1 Kings 18:38 3 
Psalm 29. 4. I Kings 4:32. 5. I Samuel 3:10-14 
6. Psalm 88. 7. Genesis 21:22; Genesis 28:15; 
Genesis 39:2; Exodus 3:12; Joshua 1:5; Judges 
6:16; I Samuel 3:19; I Samuel 16:18; 18:14 
8. I Samuel 4:21-22. 9. II Samuel 2:15-17. 1 


Ezekiel 27:5; Nahum 2:3; II Samuel 6:5; 
I Kings 5:8. 
(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 





Here’s An Idea—I enjoy your paper 
much and profit by it too. I am makinga 
book of “Do You Know Your Bible?” 
May success crown your efforts——W. T, 
Swanson, Mercer County, West Virginia. 


Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“After you're married you can’t trust 
a man too far, an’ before that you camt 
trust him too near.” 









“Clara was the only one o’ my girls po s 


ever made me uneasy, an’ L 
eat onions when she showed signs # 
bein’ reckless.” 


EYRE Mey ey 
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Styles may come and styles may go 
“Second Empire,” “Eugenie,” 
But to look well, as you know, 
Always will the fashion be, 


The Beauty of Health 


HERE may have been a day when 

“fainting” ladies, wasp waists, frail 
hands, and alabaster brows seemed more 
alluring than the beauty of glowing 
health. But, alas, neither the ladies nor 
their attractions could last long, so 
neither did the fashion. 

Nowadays, however we may seem to 
return to the styles of other days, look- 
ing well and feeling well are beauty 
synonyms. Clear, radiant skin, clear, 
sparkling eyes, healthy, shining hair, a 
supple, well-cushioned body—these are 
possible only for a thoroughly healthy 
woman. And vice versa, no woman who 
is ailing, tired, and “half-alive” is beau- 
tiful, nor can she take the ordinary care 
of herself that is necessary if 
she is to be even passably attrac- 
tive to anyone. 


So, if you are ready to start 
on your quest of beauty, first 
start on the quest of health 
abundant. Don’t be satisfied 
just not to be sick. Be vitally 
alive, be sparkling, be radiant 
with energy and health. 


Some day I believe all civi- 
lized countries will have a na- 
tional system of preventive 
medical examination free to all 
citizens, rather than the expen- 
sive-to-health-and-purse system in which 
one waits until one is down and out be- 
fore doing anything about it. So many 
slight ailments can be nipped in the bud, 
which, if allowed to go on, may cause 
serious trouble. A “slight” cold (if there 
is such a thing) may invite pneumonia 
or tuberculosis; a slight derangement of 
the digestive or eliminative or any other 
bodily process may become an operative 
case. 


OME day every woman who values 
her health for its own sake and for 
beauty’s sake will have an examination 
once or twice a year by her physician. 
How many ills she could prevent! But 
if this seems impossible to you, at least 
don’t let any slight trouble run on—back- 
aches, earaches, footaches, headaches, or 
“queer pains” in your sides—and do not 
dose them yourself. Pain is Nature’s mes- 
senger to tell you that all is not well in 
the marvelous machine that is your body, 
and temporarily stopping that pain is use- 
less, Only a skilled physician can locate 
Causes, so it’s economy in the end to con- 
sult a physician in the beginning. A 
tummy ache” may require a dollar pre- 
Scription, but a “bad appendix” resulting 
from neglect of that ache may require an 
Operation costing hundreds, and _ self- 
dosing with salts may cause a ruptured 
appendix. 
So, if you would possess the beauty of 
It , have your doctor attend to any 
organic troubles; Then, when you are 
sure that every organ in your body can 
Work properly, all you have to do is to 
It going that way. 
. For this, you need plenty of exercise 
in the open air. Most farm folks get this 
anyway. But, Mother-of-the-House, if 
your work keeps you inside, yet gives 


3 you more than enough exercise, try this. 


Every time you are a bit tired or nervous, 


_ 80 to a window or door and draw in ten 


, deep breaths and see if you don’t 


eel better as the pure air travels to 


your toes. 


3 RINK plenty of water eight 
to ten glasses a day. The two or 
t you drink when you first get 


ON ee 

















up do you the most good of all, for they 
flush out of your alimentary canal and 
your kidneys all impurities collected dur- 
ing the night. The juice of half a lemon 
in the water is good, or salt in the exact 
proportion of one teaspoonful of salt to a 
quart of water, though you need not drink 
the whole quart. The salt water must be 
taken twenty or thirty minutes before 
you eat. This has been known to help 
stubborn cases of constipation and it is 
not habit forming as laxatives often 
are. 


Constipation, as you know, is one of 
the greatest enemies of health and beauty 
ee the cause of headaches, intesti- 
nal and stomach disorders, muddy skin, 
“liver spots,” pimples, and dull, 
lifeless hair and eyes. So fight 
constipation unceasingly. Regu- 
lar habits, exercise, and plenty 
of drinking water help in this 
fight, but diet is most important. 
See that you have plenty of 
“roughage’”—bulky foods such 
as lettuce, celery, cabbage, and 
whole grain cereals, plenty of 
fruits and vegetables, both cook- 
ed and raw. The jars of fruits 
and vegetables that you good 
housewives put up last summer 
are just as valuable “beauty 
jars” as the ones you may have 
on your bathroom shelves. 


6 yaw having eaten and walked and 
breathed and drunk water for beauty’s 
sake, remember, too, to rest for beauty’s 
sake and for health’s sake. Sleep eight 
or nine hours each night, with windows 
open. If you don’t sleep well find out 
the reason and remedy it. Maybe it’s the 
mattress . - . or carrying your 
troubles to bed instead of hanging them 
on the bedpost or eating too 
heavy a supper. Or maybe it’s because 
you haven’t trained your baby in correct 
sleeping habits. If it’s just nervousness, 
a glass of warm milk before you retire 
may induce sleep. 


During the day, remember the “flop- 
ping down on the kitchen couch” I told 
you about. Even if this amounts to only 
one minute for flopping and one for re- 
laxing, it’s worth while, and if it can be a 
real 15 minute rest, it’s worth as much as 
a four-dollar “facial.” Anyway, never get 
quite up to the “dead tired” point. 


Again, I repeat, be vitally alive . .. 
be sparkling . . be radiant with en- 
ergy and health, for that’s what is meant 
by “the beauty of health,” the most 
priceless of all beauties! 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


1 HILL 


ROCK 





(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


See if you can change the Hill to 
Rock by changing one letter at a time. 
One answer will be found in the Pickin’s 
column; yours may be even ; 





It is not necessary to give-in to headaches. 
It is just a bit old-fashioned! The modern 
woman who feels a headache coming on 
at any time, takes some tablets of Bayer 
Aspirin and heads it off. Relief is sure. 
And immediate! 

Keep Bayer Aspirin handy, and keep 
your engagements. Headaches, periodic 
pains, come at inconvenient times. So 
do colds. You can end them before they’re 
fairly started if you will only remember 
this handy, harmless relief. Bayer Aspirin 
does not hurt the heart. Carry it in your 


BS 
Am 


HEADACHES 


purse; for your comfort shopping, or 
your evening’s pleasure at the movies. 
Those little nagging aches that bring 
“nerves” are ended in a jiffy. Pains that 
once kept people home are forgotten half 
an hour after taking Bayer Aspirin! You’ll 
find these tablets always help. If you 
get real aspirin, you’ll get real relief. In 
every package of genuine Bayer tablets 
are found proven directions for the relief 
of headaches, colds, neuralgia, neuritis, 
sore throat, toothache, rheumatism, 
sciatica, etc. At drug stores everywhere. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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PROFITS 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 








rust and assures per e thr 


Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis 


Though always considered perfect roofing from every standpoint Channeldrain 
Roofing again has been improved until even a powerful water hose failed to 
make it leak—a test far more severe than any encountered in actual service. In 
addition—Channeldrain is made of COP-R-LOY. This means resistance to 
hroug: the years to come. Consider, also, 
that it is safe from fire and lightning—that it costs no more than ordinary 
roofing—and you have the greatest roofing service for any farm building. 
Ask your dealer to explain the patented’ Channeldrain roofing, its ‘simple, 
positive results and lasting service. See the dealer nearest you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Va. 


Branches: New York Buffalo Philedelphia Chicago Rasens Gey x. louie 
s Moines Detroi 
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ROOFINC™*COP-R-LOY 


FIRE-PROOF 
LIGHTNING- 
PROOF 
RUST- 
RESISTING 








wires, 





Fence, the 


WHEELING HINGE-JOINT FENCE 

A tough, strong fence made more lasting by the use of COP-R-LOY. Full gauge 
coated with pure molten zinc for extra resistance against wear and 
weather. Your dealer will gladly explain the many advantages in fencing with 
Wheeling pre-tested fence. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


Alabama, and Florida. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


editions as per list below. 


| including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- ce a Whe bah 
: ot q 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


ST ak Toke 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainty 
what editions you 
wish te use. 


Editieon— Circulation— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 
Mississippi Valley.... 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 
Texas 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 











States Covered— 
Ga., Ala., and Florida.... cc & wor 


Ky., Middie and _ ee 8c a 
Texas and So. Okla 
Whole South 


Regular Classified— 
13 d 


15¢ a 
13¢ a 


word 
word 
word 
10¢ a word 
55¢ a word 


C.,. 8B. G.; Vass La tg 
’ La., Ark., W. Tenn. 





$7.50 per inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$50.00 per inch 


Bee ees Classified— 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
bead ad set in larger type is more dig 








date. Additional 
Write plainly. 








Mail your Pe with remittance 18 


insertions same rate. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


native and attractive, 
ines table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Going farms in Pike, Dale, Crenshaw and Covington 
— These are unencumbered farms, now rented 

nd in operation. For sale or will exchange for unen- 
cumbered Birmingham or Montgomery property. Phone 
or write J. M. P. Otts or A Buffington. The Jem- 
ison Companies, Birmingham. 


Alabama 


Write Yeend Bros., Mobile, Alabama. reference twen~ 
ty acres good land, $200; $5 cash, $5 monthly. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Masy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, 


Box 2554 








co. 


STEAD LAND 7 
Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 





Virginia 
For Sale.—Farms, also town residences. A. R. Har- 
wood, Appomattox. Va. 


Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless aa advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’* in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Onion 


Combes plants, “a. Bay : raga prepaid. Southeast- 
ern Plant Farm, Ga 

Winter eding | Catan tal Collards ¢.0.d.: 
65c; 1,000, $1. H, Branan. Gordon, Ga. 

Wakefield ieee plants, real frostproof, 85¢ thou- 
sand; 500, 55c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 

Winter heading Cabbage and Collards c¢.o.d.: 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. 

C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- 
rtetieg mailed: 500, 63c; 1,000, 98c. Farmers Plant 

. Tifton, G 

— Flat Dutch and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Allen-Grif- 
Bith Piant Co., Calvary. Ga. 

Send No Money.—C.o.d, 
ion plants, all varieties, mailed: 

Standard Plant Co.. Tifton. 

0.4, 7 —Cabbage and Collard, 60c per 1,000; 
Broccoli. 1,000. Good plants guaranteed. Re- 
lable Matt ort. Valdosta, Ga. 

C.o.d. Cabbage and get Plants.—Leading vari- 
eties. 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c: 5,000. $3.75. Prompt ship- 
ment. Piedmont Plant "Oe, Albany, Ga. 

Millions ogee _ re Wakefield Cabbage plants, 
Strong, well roo 500. 60c; 1,000, 1; over 3,000: 
75c, 1,000. Pi Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Colterd and Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; $1.25. 1.000; 
postpa Moss packed; delivered in good condition. 
Basket free. Dilmus Waldrip. Gainesville. Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—High grade, disease proof: Wake- 

id, Fla Well packed. 75c. 1.000; 10,000, $5. 
Quick delivery. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin. Va. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, 75c thousand. 
Klondyke Strawberry plants. inspected. certified. $1.50 

d. Gainesville Plant Farm. Gainesville. Ga. 

Cabbage -~ be og ida Onion plants: 250. 40c: 

5.000, $3.75; 10,000, $6.50. | Extra fine 
plants qamenineed. Mitchell Plant Co.. Thomasville, 























500, 

















frostproof Cabbage and On- 
: 500. 63c; 1,000, 98ce. 


























Strawberries 
heavy fruiter Missionary Strawberry plants, 
$2 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots; smaller lots, $2.50; pre- 
paid. W. C. Garrett, Castleberry, Ala. 

Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Aroma. Mis- 
sionary. Young plants, state inspected, guaranteed true 
to name. $1.50 thousand, Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, 
Arkansas. 

Quote new ground Strawberry plants: Maryland stock 
Missionaries: 10,000, $2.25 per 1,000; larger lots: $2, 
1,000. Tennessee ee 50c higber. W. M. 

Atmore. Ala 


terson, ‘ 
TO Ww NSEND’S 
100% STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Special Wholesale talons Direct to Growers 

Prompt Shipment 1,000 5,000 10,000 

PRMMIOTD Viscocey ce ncees $2. 30 $4. = $20.00 $35. > 
Premier i 20.00 

35. 0 

27.50 


27.50 


Improved, 








Pat- 


A 

Missionary 

Klondyke 

Mastodon E. B. ...... 5.50 10.00 phe 90.00 

Big Money Saving Catalogue Free. Lowest prices 
ever quoted on High Grade Northern Plants. 

TOWNSEND’S NURSERIES 

90 Vine Street, Salisbury, Maryland 

(Largest Growers and Shippers of Strawberry 
Plants in the World.) 


Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke. Missionary. Aroma: 
$2.25, 1,000; collect. Mastodon: $1.50. 100: prepaid. 
Guaranteed in every way. Plant best plants, get best 
crop. Wood. Judsonia. Ark. 


Strawberry Plants That Grow. —Can fill orders large 
or small. Missionaries. $2.50: Aromas. $2.50: Klon- 
dykes, $2.50; Premiers. $3. Add 50c thousand for = 
age. Cash must accompany all orders. A. Hor 
Soddy. Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants.—Millions now i. 


Aroma. 
00. $3.25; 
Blakemore and Premier: 50c per 100; 
. Prompt shipments, satisfac- 
Sinclair Nursery Co.. Dayton, Tenn. 











Varieties: 
Excelsior. 


tion guaranteed. 





Nursery Stock 


Radical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange 
trees. Write for catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery, 
Ine.. Lockhart. Ala. 


Beautify your home with plants from the Sceuth’s 
oldest nursery. Free catalog upon reauest. Fruitland 
Nurseries, Augusta. 6 


Early bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, 
Grapes, Figs, Strawberries. etc. Catalogue free. Bass 
Pecan Company. Lumberton. Miss 

ornamentals. 


—Pecan trees. 
Prices right. Salesmen want 
Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 











Fruit Trees. C) —: 
Best varieties. rey 
cord 


Oats 


Rust Proof Oats, oye bushel, Germination 97%. 


Lamberts, Darlington, 

Bancroft Seed Bann —Outyield all others: 50 cents 
bushel. Woods, cooks, Ga. 

Choice, bright i oe Oats, 

Lightsey Bros., Brunson. S. C. 

Appler and Norton Oats.—Choicest cold resistant 
Nortons, 60c; Applers, 50c. Shuler & Smoak, Orange- 
burg, Cc. 

Coker Fulghum Oats.—Selected seed. 40c: Trade 
Mark Brand, extra quality, 45c. We specialize in 
Oats. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. 8. C. 

Hastings’ 100-Bushel, Coker’s Cold Proof and Ful- 


ghum Oats, 55 cents. One year from originators. Pure, 
bright, clean. R. W. Stembridge. Milledgeville, Ga. 








38e per bushel. 














Peanuts 


New crop selected Spanish Peanuts, 
pounds. Woods, Brooks. Ga. 


Selected, recleaned; fine fot 
bama am $2.50; White Spanish. 
pow W. R. Strickland. Clio. Ala. 


$3.50 hundred 





r seed or roasting. Ala- 
$3 per hundred 





Rye 
Certified South Georgia grown Abruzzi Rye. $1.25 
per bushel, f.o.b. Albany. V. R. Bush, Albany. Ga. 


Coker Abruzzi Rye.—Selected seed. 95c: Trade Mark 
acing — quality, $1.05. Shuler & Smoak. Orange- 
urs. 








Wheat 


Red May and Redhart Wheat. Choice recleaned, 95c. 
Shuler & Smoak. Orangeburg. 8. C. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Genuine Georgia arewn bret Bye, Fulghum Oats. 
Beth recleaned = certifi Samples and prices on 
request. O. K. David. Marshalivinle Ga. 

Common Rye, $1 bushel; Abruzzi Rye. $1.20 bushel; 
extra fine Texas Rust Proof Oats. 45c bushel: Austrian 
Winter Peas, 5¢ pound; Hairy Vetch. 10c. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa, $8; White 
Sweet Clover, $3: all 60 pound bushel. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Save money. Buy before spring. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia. Kansas. 

Fall Seeds.—Red Bliss and Spaulding Rose seed Po- 
tatoes for fall planting. nion sets. Austrian Winter 
Peas, Vetch. Write for our "hist and latest market 
prices. All high quality seeds. Prevatt & Company, 
Seville, Fla. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


hicks each week. Write. 




















Clover Val- 








We Sell on the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. 
Peach trees low as_ 5c. Grapevines. 3c. Shru 
Evergreens, 25c. Seeds. — ete. Benton.  Gounts 
Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark 


as 
1 


e 
ley I Poultry a Ramsey. Indiana. 


Baby Chicks 


Chicks, immediate shipments, collect. 
conas, Rocks, 
6c. Mid-West Hatchery. 


Leghorns, An. 


Box 180. Clinton. Mo, 


Sale.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. $7: Leghorns 
heavy mixed. $6: assorted. $5: seconds, $3.50. Live 
arrival; c.o.d. Glendale Hatchery, Ramsey. Indian, 


“Quality First’’ baby chicks, $8.50 per hundred 
up. Fourth year accredited hatchery. Satistaction ig 
guaranteed. Catalog free. McKenzie Poultry Associa. 
tion, McKenzie. c 

Superior Blood Tested Chicks.—Reds, Rocks: $5. 

0, $9.50. Assorted: 100, $8.50: delivered. oO ae 
Special prices large orders. Musele 
Florence, Ala. 











alive, guaranteed. 
Shoals Hatchery. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
ACCREDITED 
R. I. Reds, Bar- 25 50 300 
red Rocks, chicks chicks ach chicks 
Buff Orpingtons, 

W. Wyandottes #2. 50 $4.50 $9.00 3a 
Assorted heavy 2.25 4.25 8.00 oe 
Prepaid. Order from -this ad. Prova 
shipment. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala, 








—$$$nnyie 


Chicks.—Best egg strain. Records up to 342 eggs 
yearly. Guaranteed to_live and outlay other stra 
12 varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free catalog. Bok 
Farms, Bex 678. Clinton. Mo. 

December and January chicks shipped c.o.d. on 
day trial ee, Super-test. accredited. high egg 
breeding. 6c up. Catalog free. Missouri State Hatehe 
ery. Box 155, Butler. Missouri. 

g Husky Chicks.—Guaranteea to live. Only 
shipped c.o.d. Low prices. te 
accredited. 200-300 oan strains. Write for free cate- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. Mo, 

Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Winter 
eggbred, 300 egg strains. 20 breeds. Immediate ship- 
ments, collect. ousands weekly. 4c up. 
free. Bushs’ Poultry Farms. Box 180. Clinton, Mo, 


SHINN CHICKS 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
Here’s a rare opportunity buy Shinn’s Fin- 
est Purebred Guaranteed Chicks at less 
than half their value. They’re bred to grow 
larger, and lay better. $1.00 per 100 books 
order, balance C.O.D. plus postage. We pay 
postage if you send full amount es order, 
100% live delivery 
English White Leghorns eee. sine 
Bd. Rocks, S. C. 7er*.. Wh. Min. 7.50 21.00 
Wh. Rocks, Wh., Bf. Orps....... 8.50 24,00 
Assorted, all breeds ...... 
Save time, order from this ad. or send Prat our bie 
WAYNE N. SHINN HATCHERI 


catalog. TCHERIES. 
Box Tos: La Plata. Mo, 

















Don’t 


Reds, Rocks, Giants. Price and quality right. 
Grove 


wait, order now. MHamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Hill, Ala. 





Peach and Apple Trees. 5c and up. Yellow and blood 
red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. ae + ae 6, 
Nuts, Berries. Pecans, Orna italog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Bor 108. " Cleveland. Tenn. 


Buy certified, 
ennessee’s original plant seowers, 





ground Strawberry plants from 


Ten , Special psuctations 
4 associations and wholesalers. 

Klondyke, etc. Also Peach oe Uifustrated price list, 
Chattanooga Nurseries. Chattanooga, Tenn. a 








Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Ready 500. 60c: 
1, $1; 5, os $3.75. Green sprouting g Broccoli: 500, 
$i; 1,000, $1.50. Any lnege plants guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga. 

Frostproof —— ‘Plants. —Charlgston and Early 


Jersey Wakefield, $1.35 
75¢ oe 1, 000. collect. Bibb Plant 








per 1,000; 5 postoala. 
Co., Rout 8, Macon, 

— vanlatias frostproof Cabbage plants. 75c: 
ang ida white or straw color. $1 thousand. 
N ship ry day. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quitman Potato Co.. Quitman, Ga. 


~ Onion and Cabbage Plants.—Crystal Wax or Yellow 
Bermuda, $3 per crate of 6.000. Cabbage. $3 per 
crate of 3,000. C.o.d. or cash with orders. ers 
Bros., Plant Farms. Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage. oe and Collard plants. All 
varieties now ready. ostpaid: 500. $1: 1,000, $1.75. 








$1 per 1, 000: of 000 and over, 75e per 1,000. 
now: quick shipments, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
a. 


Order 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton. 


Seeds 


Seed Postpaid.—Purple Top Turnip, 35¢c pound: Cab- 
bage, all leading varieties, $1 pound. W. W. Williams. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Poaa, $5 cwt. Inoculation 90c. Pasture 
seed booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Cotton 


Cotton 10¢c Pound at Forbes.—On the following arti- 
eles: pianos, player pianos, radios, phonographs, elec- 
tric refrigerators or washing machines. For 2 d- 
dling, we will give up to half the price of article, 10c 
per pound, and one year to pay the balance. Write 
for particulars. E. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Add 50c_to orders 


Chieks 9c each. Any breed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, 


under 100. Guaranteed stock. 
Atlanta. Ge. 

4 and up; why pay more? 
Write. us before you order. Economy Hatchery, 
New Salisbury, 

Mathis guaranteed certified chicks make wonderful 
layers. Quick broilers. der now. $5.50, 100. up. 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons. Kansas. 

Reds, Wyandottes. $9: Leghorns. also heavy 
mixed, $8; assorted, $6: seconds, $4. Live arrival. 
= ship c.o.d. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, 
ndiana. 


2,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 
40 breeds. A hatch every week all year. Big 
discount on 1932 Baby Chicks ordered now. 
Catalog freee NABOB POULTRY FARMS, 
Box Z, Gambier, Ohio. 


Baby Chicks.—Triple guarantee. Best high egg rec- 
ord strains; 13 varieties: state accredited; 5e up: post- 
paid. Free catalog. Calhoun’s Poultry Farms, Mont- 
rose, Mo. 

Baby Chicks. m= | pure breeds. Barred and White 
Rocks, Recor B, Island Reds, Whi te wrens and Buff 


prices, free booklet on feeding 
Palmer Hatchery. Shelbyville. 





All standard breeds. 
Box 38, 

















for low 
and care of chicks. 
Tenn. 








17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we auprenies to give you the 


most your dollar will buy. 

breeds laying under five months old. 

der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old a 

egg production in zero weather. for catalogue; 
it is beautifully illustrated and ‘gives ali details. Atz’s 
Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown. Ind. 





Dixie Certified Chicks from 200 exe cockerels. Re 


. 100% ire Galivers. prepaid. Our 
records in Texas Egg Laying Cuntest establish the 200 
egg quality of our stock. Prompt shipment. Catalog 
free. ‘Dixie Poultry Farms. Box 101. Brenham, Texas. 


Wyandottes 





Fishel’s beautiful White Wyandotte cockerels. $3- 


each. Woodlawn Farm. Havana 





Turkeys 


Purebred Bronze turkeys: toms $6; hens $4. 
Moore, Bolivar. Tenn. 


Livestock 


Essex 
W. J. Bargeron, 








eee Essex. Sardis. Ga. 





tA 
pete a. 








You don’t have to buy plants ‘‘sight unseen.”’ Frost- 

Cab Collard. and br nina Wis plants 

Guar: atkose to please 00. ~ 50¢; 

Se ; 1; $4.50; 10, 000. Mis- 
sissippi Plant AAS oattiosbure, Miss. 


Real Frostproof Plants.—Grown in the mountains: 
tough and strong. Wakefields, Dutch, Drumhead_ Cab- 
Sweethead A ag a iw 


3 
$7.50. 





rival. Sand Mountain Plant. ‘co, Mentone. 





Flowers 
Peonies, \ nating, eee now. 
Peonies, each ; ellow. urple and 
cream, $1; } postpaid: oy 30 beautiful Tulips, mall colors, 
$1. Wisconsin Nurseries, Union Grove. Wis. 
Strawberries 


Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
$2.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. 8. Oliver. Castleberry. Ala. 


Certified Strawberry Plants.—Missionary. Kl 
Aroma: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. C. BR. Oliver. 


Succkeny Plants.—More than 150 acres set 
Ask for our beautiful catalog. Waller Brot 
ers, Judsonia, Ark, 


Missionary, Aroma, Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
100, 50c; 5 $1.75; 1,000, $3; prepaid. Cupp Plant 
Co., Rt. Iman. Ala. 


Gul 

Piants.—Improved ke, Missi ners 
se: 
Fruit 


Stra Klondy 

a : 250. $1: 500, $1.50; 1,000. 

.0.b, \ 

Lob. bare, grauscriag Grant Masiodse. Rev F 
Mingo sareery Cata- 


ion tren 2 Bane nursery stock, 


Five Bg double 








londyke, 
Castle- 
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CLASSIFIED AD 








The Key to Your Success 


Your success this year now depends on selling 


your surplus products. 
cess will be found in this very issue. 


farm homes in the South twice every month. 
Among these million readers are many ready 
to buy your surplus farm products. 


Your advertising will bring a greater results 
for our readers 

guarant 

tate to buy your products. 
right now! 
have to sell and turn these into ready cash 
through advertising is the Classified Columns 


pare an ad. Address your letter to 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The Key to Your Suc- 


Classified Ad in The Progressive Farmer- 
alist will carry your message into 1,000,000 


ry advertiser is 
teed to be reliable. Shed will not hesi- 
Think this over 
See what surplus products you 


our paper. e will glady help you to pre- 


DEPARTMENT 








200 registered Essex. Se ¢g™ Prize winners. EB. & 
Aldridge, 








pedo Hogs 
Guinea Hog pigs. $10 each. 


Alabama. 
Poland-Chinas 


Big type, black, registered Poland China hogs cheap. 
C. C. Andrews, Ozark. Ala. 

Choice black Poland China piks, registered, in in buy 
er’s name, at %. each, Cholera immune. Sunnyside 
Farm, Pelham. atid 

Purebred big, as Poland China pigs, by unrelated 
boars. Blood lines of champions and ‘ton litter fame 
Cholera immune. J. A. Weems, Union Springs. re 


Dogs 

















NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 

the buyer is required to Ri dogs within the 

time ‘a contract. | 

aniiell 

Shepherds, Geties. Rat Terriers. Special prices thle” 
month. H. Chestnut, Chanute. Kansas. 


World’s largest Hound 
ing dogs. Sold cheap. Trial nitowed. 
Dixie Kennels. Inc., B25, Herrick. Ills. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feedi, care 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illust 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp. 
W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 


























Note rates pq 


Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes. Minorcag 


Flowers, breeder of pure Essex hogs, Brundidge, ~~ 


Fred Tidwell. Letcher, 
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Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBE 


Price Pre- 

Priceas two Price Price war 

: we go weeks month year aver- 

Commodity and Market Unit topress earlier ago agot 1910-14 

o. 2 red winter, St. Louis ....... «os» Bu. $0.52 $0.4975 $0.48 $0.735  $0.884 

tog Sa white, Chicago ........... «sa .38 bade 425 1.00 -642 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis............ Ppt, se .24 vai .23 411 .399 
Hogs, average, St. Louis ...........+. weeyetes Cwt. 5.30 5.60 5.40 7.68 7.24 
Steers, fat, St. Louis .............. Soeabavescas Cwt. 8.70 7.75 7.50 4.81 5.20 
Lambs, New WOTHG -c5cieyciscdccccccccccsscccese Cwt. 6.75, 7.50 7.00 5.67 6.67 
Fowls, colored, live, New York.............+- Lb. 245 19 re Sah pan 
Turkeys, live, toms and hens, New York.... Lb. 0 ers res SS wen 
Eggs, firsts, POR as odeciscss ocessouces ss Doz 235 .2425 .20 .181 215 
Butter, extras, New York .......s.ssegseeeees Lb. 33 31 33 309 256 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis...... Lb. 125 125 125 214 eek 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati....... Lb. 15 15 415 214 Wer 
Feathers, goose, ee EP Cera re Crees Lb. 55 55 55 pa ee 
Cotton, middling, New OFICANE «6.0.6 pccvnvcciee Id. .0679 .06 .057 113 124 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, new ork. Db” ... -05 0525 —_.048 -048 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati- Chica Seas senses Bu. 65 .65 75 1.31 883 


¢Received by farmers in the patie 


5. Aad 



































































































































































































ccegms. A spoT COTTON PRICES PAID GROWERS AT COUNTRY POINTS ON OCTOBER 10 
as ee Town and State _.. Grade - 2 Price 
7; Li Griffin, Georgia .....-..ccscececccesceeees wes ase Middling .........sssccesece ° 7 $0.055 
$3.50. Tire Fairburn, Georgia ........-.seseeeeeeeeeeeeees Strict middling ............. % 0525 
sey. Indiana, Jemison, Alabama ............sssesereeeeeenee Strict middling ........ ee +0525 
hundred ang Moncure, North Carolina .............eeeeeeee Middling ........cccesceccoee -0563 
atistaction ig Florence, South Carolina .........seeeeeeseees Middling ........ccccccccsees -0625 
ry Associa. Alexandria, Louisiana Strict middling .. -0625 
= PETE TOROS occ ess ce vase co ccpevegscencesceses Strict middling .. -054 
co: ae ME I in ho cca scusacisncdscsecedeens MMM Ao cceiicencktwasess 10475, 
lers, Mua Hallettsville, Texas .....cscccccccccccce seeeeee Strict low middling ........ R -05 
REM snp sisid)j'sivicecau'to\Vess 0 ceees 0scs!deee cos Strict middling ............. 13-16 048 
~ ET, DOMED Sab veces ccsnccsscustess saseweaw Middling. ...:....sscecccccece 15-16 055 
SKS Wills Point, Texts eesti ceacuereuesateeeee «os GOod middling: ...0...s.0.00. 29-32 .055 
Hugo, Oklahoma .............. iiekebaiwewdae Strict middling .....cccccce 15-16 -05 
f 1 1-16 inch: to 1 3-32 inch. 
cs chicks 
0 a Ds 
0 
Promelil ® ® 
ace, Ales asSsSl 1e S 
to to 342 enn ee ) 
her st 
alog. po 
aon Miscellaneous Rice 
high egg Natural Brown Rice (the health food). rich in vita- 
diate Hatehe Apples mins B and G. Also long and short grain miller rice. 
‘ Arkansas’ best. Ten pounds, one dollar: prepaid. limit 
Only Nice Apples in carlots at a reasonable price, Corre- 4th zone. Natural Brown Rice Co., Box 321, Stuttgart. 
ified. "Btate spondence solicited. D. D. Cole, Chilhowle, Va. aekenon 
or free cate. 2 
sor, Mo, Batteries Schools and Colleges 
ive. Winter New Light Plant Batteries, $36 to $59. Battery Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
ediate ship-— Yxechange, Albers. Ills. government job; salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
iD. Catalog : Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 
nton, Mo, Collections s 
aS Notes. Mortgages collected everywhere. No yrup 
; caren ona collected. May’s Collection Agency. Som- New Sugar Cane Syrup ready. Lowest delivered 
"s Fi erset. Ky. rrices. Lee Patrick. Quitman. Ga. 
in’s Fin- 
at less Furs Tobacco 
to grow us tan and maks up your Furs. We also remodel. Smoking. 10 pounds $1: se 9 $1.40: 40 plugs 
0 books ie clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery. Mineral, $1.50. Ernest Choate. Wingo. Ky. 
We pay Virginia. Georgia bright leaf Serr Tobacco: five pounds, 
order, Hay $1.35: postpaid. W. W. Williams. Quitman. Ga. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices: see what 
50 $18.00 Bermuda and Clover mixed: a Alfalfa; also we have before you buy. Troutt’s, DF4. Hickory. Ky. 
50 21.00 Norton and Fulshum Seed Oats. eo. W. Spence, 
50 24. Clarksdale, Miss. : Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in bulk; chewing, 
50 15.00 10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
cus ae Honey Tennessee. 
TES. Twelve 10-pound pails good Honey. $8: six _5-nound Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected_red leaf chewing: 10 
lata. Ma, pails, $2.50; here. H. Sudbury. Natchitoches. La. pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley. Dresden, 
Tennessee, 
istent blood Tupelo Honey - —Light color, mild flavor. will not 
ive bog the granulate. unds $2; 5 pounds $1.25; sample 25c: Pe | Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25; 
broods ta postpaid. William Nisbet, Sumatra, Fia. $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay postman. United 
_— a3 Vevusaia, Bardwell, Ky. 
catalogue; Hosiery si 
ii, Awe Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
aris, 5 Special.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose. 12 pairs $1.49: post- ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when 
‘ = Slightly imperfect. Scott Distributing’ Com- received. Doran Farms. Murray, Ky. 
ores Eeeboro. N.C. Tobacco.—Sound, sweet. flue cured leaf, 15¢:; twisted, 
v andettan ladies’ or Men’s Rayon Hose. imperfect. 12 pairs $1: 30c; 5 pound boxes. Money orders to Alexander Camp- 
80! hea Dostpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, Economy Hosiery ell, Surrency, Ga. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
te hee €o,, Asheboro, N. C. ; 
ish the 200 Bargains in Ladi d M Hosi d Hand Fy rag Ay eg Pl si. 100" ‘8.7530 nats 
: j i va and- y, ; »_ $3.75; 
ae Aachiets. Write for circular. Standard ‘Sales Co., smoking, $1; 100, $375, Albert Ford. Sl. Paducah, 
wane Asheboro, N. C. ROME Me cn Cay, nee 
a 2 Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed very best aged, pel 
— Kodak Finishing low, Juley, leaf chewing, 5 ey $1.40; 10, "$2.50 
ppb: Free Developing. —Prints, 8c to Se, White Co Best smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin,’ Agent, 
~ @ Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. Sharon, Tenn. 
i aie ereloped free.  zrinte ge to 6c. Wilson Studio, Help Wanted 
¢ rm: am 
. Cynthia = Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nashk- 
Trial Offer.—Your first six-exposure roll Gasienes and ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Printed, 15c. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. Ala mechanic and help you get . good j The cost to 
— you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
~, Special es gh gd —Your next kodak film developed write ace Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
ts 2c Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut Tennessee. 
His, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
is. Ga. Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 —_ 
Srundiden aie a prints, 25¢. Modern Photo Finishers. P. Agents alesmen 
Box 4368. North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. wore it Trees for Sale. coe penis wanted. Concord 
nm ne Free, Kodak Enlargements.—Size 8x10 inches, Save usseries, Dept. _35._Concord. 
the coupons you receive with our kodak finishing and Make 200% profit: soaps. colletries. ome, spices, 
‘supplies on worth of these coupons gets you two (8x10- home supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 212. St. 
ee, Christmas Greeting Folders for uis, Mo. 

: . each. Enlarging, tinting, framing - 
|. Letcher, old pictures of any kind copied and _ refinished. Get Our Free Semele me. —Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
‘ 1 velox ey & prints. 4c. 5c and 6c each. ings and» ‘Specialties. erfully profitable. LaDerma 
—<— ; et ite te - ron. awe 7 return postage. Co., Dept. 83. St. bag Mo. 

"allars. Box r 
— ios agGilifornia Perfumed Beads. gelling like hot_ cakes. 
ents coining money. Cat ‘actory, 
ogs cheap. Patents PS. 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Celit. 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, We start 

" you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Tin ee Patent ‘Lawyer, Vicor Building, Washing: Porfomen, Tellet Goode” Bapeetiins wena teste. 
Si Fae. . nation Co., 668, St. Louis, Mo. 

qtventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. You are wanted 
to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 
ze Adam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545, Enright. St. Louis. able business plating autoparts. Spenene, etc. Write 
- Sprinkle. Plater. 5380. Marion. Indiana 



















write for free book. 






_—_—— ent’ ‘Record of Invention’’ 
"RIAL No charge for information on how to proceed. 
in the - O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 772 
atraste ity Savings and Commercial Bank Building, (di- 

posite U. S. Patent Office). Washington, D. C. 




































REBRED BABY CHIX 



















UMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


FARMS, Bex 102, Hattiesbura. Miss. 








Go Into Business.—Make big money. We start you. 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. Fed- 
eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer, Chicago. 


Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs and 
Plants of value. 10c brings i20 page herb book and 
particulars. Botanical 6. New Haven. Conn. 


Wanted.—County salesman with car. to demonstrate 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 
er Company, 2209 _Fyr-Fyter Bidg.. Dayton. Ohio. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
eople. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
lyr pi Chemical Company, 1902W Broad. Richmond, 
reginia, 














hi 


your 
1913 





Representatives wanted every ity. 
new in household ity bargains. . Doubles 
money and repeats. Foster Laboratories. Inc.. 
Univ. Ave,, St. Paul. Minn ; 
































Who Will Quali ify 


FOR THE 


Opportunity toWin? Fez 


$82752 


OR purposes of publicity, a nationally 
known $1,000,000.00 company, founded in 
1893, is sponsoring an entirely new and 

original Program of prize distributions. In 
this one prize offer, twelve First Prize Win- 
ners are to be selected. 


If you would like a chance to win one of 
twelve new Ford Sedans or one of twelve 
$500.00 cash prizes which will be awarded at 
once, simply submit an answer to this ques- 
tion—“‘Which crewman is different from all 
the rest shown in the illustration above?” 


A correct answer to this question is the 
only qualification required for this opportun- 
ity to become a Prize winner. You will not 
obligate yourself in any way by submitting 
an answer, nor will you be asked to buy any- 
thing. There is no trick involved, but be- 
fore trying to solve the puzzle, read care- 
fully the explanation which follows. 


The illustration pictures seventeen crew- 
men, all of whom you will notice are num- 
bered. If your eye is keen, you may be able 
to find eight pairs of twins among them. Ex- 
cept for one crewman, who is different, ev- 
ery other member of the crews has an exact 
double, maybe in a different boat. One crew- 
man, and only one, is different from all the 
rest. He is not, however, the coxswain—the 
young man with the megaphone to his mouth. 


You can see, now, that this becomes a real 
test of observation. Probably the best way 
for you to begin is to take your pencil and 
list down the numbers of those you believe 













ee 


Rs. 


in Prizes 


but do not send 


in the twins’ 
The number of the different crew- 
man is all you will need to send. 


to be twins, 
numbers. 


Study the crewmen’s faces, heads, arms 
and legs—those of the twins must corre- 
spond. So, too, must their hair and the po- 
sition of their arms and legs. Notice that 
some men lean far forward—others not so 
far; that all wear sweaters of various de- 
signs and that the twins’ sweaters are alike. 
Every detail must correspond exactly _be- 
tween those whom you pair up as twins. 
If you can pick out the eight pairs of twins, 
you will have eliminated all but the differ- 
ent one. Who knows, perhaps you will be 
one of those successful in finding him? 


$8,275.00 will be paid to the winners in this 
present offer. There are many other prizes 
besides the first prizes and several extra 
awards of $125.00 each as well for prompt- 
ness, so that the twelve first prizes will equal 
a total of $625.00 each in cash. 


Should there be ties, duplicate prizes will 
be paid. This offer is not open to persons 
living in the City of Chicago or outside the 
Se Start right now; see if you can 
pick the different crewman. If you think 
you have found him, rush his number to 
the address below. 


If your answer is correct, we will then 
give you full instructions as to how you may 
win one ws the cash prizes. 


CLARK, Manager, Room 149, 
52 wr Those Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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UTCHER 
AND 


Eat 


your own pork products 





The 
vital cutting parts 
of an‘‘Enterprise”’ 


You can’t afford to sell live hogs this 
year. Turn them into hams, bacon, sau- 
sage and lard, for your table and for sale. 


Use “ENTERPRISE” Chopper 


ae make good sausage, 

and other pork prod- 

ucts, you need a genuine 

“ENTERPRISE” 

and-Food Chopper. 

Its four-bladed steel 
knifeandperforatedsteel 
plate cut fast and clean, 
without mashing the 
meat. “ENTERPRISE” 
Choppers preserveall the 
flavor-giving juices. 

Use “ENTERPRISE” Lard Press - 
To get all the lard from 
your hogs, you'll need an 
“Enterprise” Lard Press. 
Its compound gears givetons 
of pressure and leave the 
cracklings clean. It also 


Be sure you get the 
genuine “Enterprise”. It 
is the only chopper with 
the famous “Enter- 
prise” Knife and Plate, 
which give you years of 
perfect service. Remem- 
ber, “Enterprise” invent- 
ed the meat chopper, and 
millions of “Enterprise” 
Choppers are being used 
by farmers everywhere. 


Meat- 


Your dealer can supply 
“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food 
Choppers and “Enterprise” 
Lard Presses and Sausage 
Stuffers, made for half a 
into century by The Enterprise 





and is a perfect fruit press. 


Mfg.Co.of Pa., Philadelphia, 
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Give 


Free Merchandise 

Get Cash Profits 

Pp. OW Be Calls / 
hideg Choa sans woe 


- HOSIERY, 
MONEY inyourHAND  - 
Here’s Your Real Opportunity 


Accept this free golden invitation to 

Carlton Mille—nationally 
known Men’s Wear manufacturers— 
and a recognized leader in the direct- 
to-wearer field. Schooling or training 

ry.Doesn’t cost you a penny. 
stupendous 
Free Merchandise Offerings. Note the 
panels to the right, and you'll under- 
stand why they’re irresistible. ... 
26% more purchase power for your 
customer's dollar. . .and a wide-open 
= allanal tea opportunity for 
you 


NEW BIG KIT FREE 
Coupon Below, Starts You 
Send for New Fall Outfit. Also details 
of extra $25.00 Cash Bonus and 407 
Profit Sharing plans. All are easy for 
Carlton Representatives. Rush coupon 
today. There’s a harvest here for 

hustlers! 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAIL ¢/22 COUPON 


Mr. Mandel, President Dept. 583-S 
1 Carlton Mills Inc., 79 Fifth Ave., New York { 














| Dear Mr. Mande! —I know I can give awayFreeShirts, | 
Ties, Underwear and Hosiery, Send sample outfit Free. t 
Name ’ 
Address i 
BR fcsc cineca nguréesoubicasxkond SOMGO inno oc desticece J 
mee me eee cee 





THROW YOUR SPADE AWAY 


Why spend hours of back-breaking spading. Do the job in 
a fraction of the time with a TUG_0- WHEEL Hand Plow. 
TUG-O-WHEEL does all the plowing and cultivating 
jobs—faster—better—cheaper than hand methods or push 
ype wheel plows. 
lows to depth of 5 inches, Cultivates and weeds 1 or 2 
Ideal for truck gardeners, nurserymen. 
Lag te gy all small farm and garden work 
for FREE booklet which tells more 
about this remarkable time and lebor 
saving implement. 


TUG-O-WHEEL PLOW COMPANY 
Schenectady, New York 
Department 80 








BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Lester St., Richmond, Va. ey 
ccliailabeiebhienteaetieateae 


A New Member of the 
Cuticura Family 

CUTICURA 

Shaving Cream 

A beard-softener and a B 
skin-tonic combined ! 
At all dealers or sent on 

ticura 


receipt of 35c. Address: 
Laboratories, Malden, 


7 1740 
























40 Wevaltlaatctarae (°, 


) For a limited timie to advertise our 
| = wonderful values. We want one in 

A) 
Dept. B-18, 





every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information. 


Memorial 
1489 Pledment Avenue, Atlanta. Ga. 













MAKE MONEY 
Polling stumps for yourself 
She Suasech, onclost cpeoattegs 

» easiest 
stump puller atlas 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 





Quick for Agent's Offer 

Bie profes with ny work for gow 
Also get my new big catalog— frees 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1113 29th St. Centerville, lowa 


















Hanley and O’Neil 
as they trotted up. 


He looked both 
apologetic and 
worried. 


“IT wanted to ex- 
press my regets 
again, sir,” he said to Hanley, “for the 
unfortunate incident of last night. While 
the man was simply a fellow traveler and 
I knew nothing of him, still I reproach 
myself for even having conversed with 
him.” 

“No harm done,” Hanley commented. 
“T played the fool. If I had passed the 
word quietly to O’Neil here, we could be 
bringing him into the fort this morning.” 

The major nodded. “Just a chance ac- 
quaintance,” he repeated. “I should be 
more careful. Well, gentlemen, since he 
escaped, and no particular credit to any 
of us, I suppose there is no use telling it 
in the fort?” 

O’Neil stiffened his features. 
gave no sign. 

“Apparently not,” said Hanley. “Shall 
we go in and give Miss Brassfield a 
chance to get warm and something to 
eat while we find where Donelson is?” 

O’Neil and Hanley looked at each 
other after Major Brassfield left. 

“He’s up to something,” the captain 
insisted. 


O’Neil nodded. He did not choose to 
tell as yet what he had heard pass be- 
tween Mac Arthur, the Indian agent, and 
the major. 

“Connor here?” asked O’Neil, as he 
entered one of the cabins that was backed 
up against the inside of the stockade. A 
woman, fretting with wet wood and few 
coals at the fireplace, looked up. 

“He has gone to cheapen a steer critter 
belonging to Steiner, but it’s time—yes. 
here he is!” 


Hanley 


HE man who entered looked like 
O’Neil, but he was older, heavier, and 
his eyes were blue instead of gray. He 
gave the younger man a sharp look, but 
said merely, “It’s you Hughie.” 

Hugh O’Neil pulled up a stool. 

“Sit down, Connor,” he said, “I’ve good 
news for you, brother. Maybe you'll get 
your farm back yet.” 

That was the sore spot with both of 
them. Hugh O’Neil knew that his brother 
hadn’t been too cheerful about their 
mother selling a farm up in southwestern 
Virginia in order to get funds to conduct 
the negotiations and furnish the presents 
that led to the return of the younger man 
from the Cherokees. 

“How would you like some good land 
down by French Lick?” Hugh asked. 
Connor said nothing. 

“T’ve a notion to go down that way,” 
Hugh went on. “Robertson’s a good man 
and he took some good hunters and fight- 
ers—and a few farmers—when he start- 
ed overland. Now Donelson’s starting. 
There’s land there cheap. Suppose I got 
a thousand acres for you. Would that 
balance the three hundred you lost in 
Fincastle County ?” 

Connor scowled. “I don’t grudge the 
farm,” he insisted. “You owe me noth- 
ing. But as for this French Lick affair, 
there’s good land here to be taken up. 
Why go gallivanting all the way to the 
Mississippi ?” 


“FINHERE’S always better land over the 
next mountain,” laughed Hugh. 
“You ought to know that. Why did you 
leave the New River country? Why did 
Father leave the Susquehanna?” 


“It’s not land you’re after,” Connor in- 
sisted. “It’s something else, and some- 
thing that’s got more Cherokee than 


Irish in it. But go along. You're doing 
no good here. Have you enough gun- 
powder? You'll need an axe and a frow 


and a hoe and plenty of tools if you’re 
going to settle.” 

Hugh laughed again and got up. 

“T’ve powder enough and lead enough. 
All I want is a little bag of salt and a 
bigger bag of cornmeal. And as for tools, 
the Chickamaugas will kill some of the 
settlers. I'll buy from the widows. I 
give you goodbye, Connor. And a good 
year to you, Mary.” 

His brother’s wife came over to him. 
“Take care of yourself, Hugh. There’s 
been some sad looking strangers asking 





about Quorinnah lately.” 
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The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 8) 


Connor shook hands with -him. 

“Honest and fair now, Hugh,” he said, 
“what are you going to French Lick for?” 

“Honest and fair, Connor,’ Hugh re- 
peated, “I don’t know what Hugh is go- 
ing for, but I do know why ‘Quorinnah’ 
is going.” 

“Why ?” 

“Scalps,” said Hugh and went out. 

That statement, he reflected as he strip- 
ped down to moccasins and breech clout 
in a corner of the stable, was not quite 
true. It was true enough that a savage 
resentment had begun to burn in him 
from the time he had learned that Mac 
Arthur had hired men to kill him. 

There was something else at stake, 
however. He knew that the Donelson 
flotilla was going to run into big trouble. 
Then, too, he was curious about the 
Brassfields. 


De took his rifle and slipped out 
the gate. The sentry did not chal- 
lenge him. Friendly Indians were plenti- 
ful enough at times. Tanned and greased, 
and with his long hair tied back scalp- 
lock fashion, Hugh looked enough like a 
Cherokee to draw a bullet from any alert 
guard in time of trouble or to be ignored 
in time of peace. 

Once in the woods he traveled fast. 
The trail he was following was not the 
old war path, but a less plainly marked 
path that edged east. 

It was dusk when the trail sloped down 
to a creek crossing. Hugh paused, looked 
ahead where the path cut through a 
great jungle of dried reeds, still standing 
from: the summer before, and turned 
aside to try another crossing. Anybody 
going down that trail would sound like 
a buffalo in a canebrake. 

He crossed up the stream and worked 
down toward the trail again. When he 
was nearly there, he heard reeds crack- 
ing, and slid back into the brush along 
the trail. There was more cracking and 
then a man came running along the trail. 
He was dressed in deerskin like any bor- 
derer ; Hugh had never seen him before. 

When he had disappeared down the 
trail, Hugh followed. He was curious 
and a little disturbed. What was any- 
body, and a stranger especially, doing on 
this trail? The fellow looked as if he 
were on a hot scent. Yet Hugh himself 
had been the only one along the trail, so 
far as the marks on the grass and brush 
showed. 

O’Neil shook a little fresh powder in 
the pan of his rifle, loosened his knife 
and hatchet at his belt, and began to trot 
a little faster. 

He caught up with his man where the 
trail forked in a little open spot. A 
blasted tree had burned there a year or 
two before and made.a clearing of a few 
square yards. The man was on his knees 
studying the two trails; he seemed 
puzzled. 

O’Neil came softly up behind him, but 
when he was still two yards away the 
other man switched around and grabbed 
for his rifle. He let his hand drop when 
he saw that O’Neil’s rifle, though carried 
carelessly under his arm, still had its 
muzzle square on him and that O’Neil’s 
finger was near the trigger. 

“Deer run fast?” asked O’Neil, in his 
Quorinnah manner. “Your medicine is 
not good, Brother. Go back to your 
shaman and ask him for a new spell.” 


HE man settled back on his heels. 

He moved his rifle very casually 
across his knees,” with his right hand in 
the small of the stock. But though he 
could make his movements appear casual, 
his eyes gave him away. They were blue, 
and bulged slightly; O’Neil was close 
enough to see the red veining of the 
whites of the eyes. What was going on 
in the skull behind those eyes? 

“T’ve got a better spell than any sha- 
man,” the man declared. “You sing a 
song like this,’—his voice crashed rudely 
into the woodland silence— 

“Oh you Little Deer, who made your britches? 
Mammy cut them out and daddy sewed the 
stitches.” 

O’Neil frowned. The song was a dis- 
espectful reference to 
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Little Deer, the. ; 






spirit that asks 
slain deer wh 
the hunter hag ask. 
ed pardon and that 
punishes the hype 
er who fails, O’Neit 
te was Cherokees 
enough to dislike the reference. But w 
puzzled him most was why the man hag 
bawled the song out like that. 

The next second he knew why, 
faint noise had come to him from al 
the back trail. He guessed there wan 
two men, not one, sent to follow hj 
The sound was close enough to indicate 
that the second man would soon be wher, 
a alas send a bullet into his victim's 
ack. 


“It is not well to speak light! i 
Deer,” said O’Neil A tl co . 
Raven forgot once, and look—” 

He held out his left hand as if to show 
a scar. The other man bent forward a 
little, and shifted his eyes for a second, 
O’Neil’s right hand, with the tomahawk 
in it, flashed up and down. The other 
man dodged too late. 

O'Neil picked up the man’s rifle and 
slid into the brush. The fellow wasn't 
dead. The tomahawk had struck him 
with the flat, not with the edge. 

O'Neil worked back to the trail ang | 
began to run again. He had no fear of 
being followed farther. The trail was | 
ae The second man would have ny | 
eart to try to find a foe in th in 
the dark. : 

“I wonder how much Mac Arthur js | 
offering for my scalp?” O’Neil asked — 
himself. “Plenty, I reckon. If he’s do 
ing the same thing for Donelson and the 
rest, we’re liable to lose some men,” 


H paused to give the hoarse cry of the - 
crow. He was answered. Presently he © 
came to a little hollow under the ex. 
posed roots of a beech tree. There was 
a minute fire of coals there; over it 
squatted an Indian. ; 

The two greeted each other gravely, 
and sat and smoked. ; 

“There is blood on the trails, Sekadee,” 
said O’Neil. “There will be much sor- © 
rowing in Chickamauga lodges. The red ~ 
war clubs are waving. over the Chicka- 
mauga towns.” 

Sekadee meditated. 
“Our young men say we should aid 
the Chickamaugas. There are many 
scalps on the big boats. 

powder, many rifles.” 


“Do men aid pigs?” O’Neil asked se-_ 
verely. “Since when have the Cherokees ' 
asked the Chickamaugas for leave to go 
on the war path? When have we let the — 
Chickamaugas name our war chief?” 









E WAS off the trail now, and” 








There is much — 


“Quorinnah goes against the Chicka- 
maugas ?” 


“With the big boats. Let my brother, | 
Sekadee, go back to the shaman and be | 
made safe against bullets and arrows. 
Then come to me on the big boats. There 
will be many scalps to hang in Sekadee’s 
lodge; afterwards the old men will give 
him a new name. They will call him 
the Great Killer.” 


Sekadee nodded. “Your words are 
wise. Yet sometimes the spirit seems t0 
speak to Sekadee and tell him that it is | 
better to kill white men than Indians.” 


O’Neil got up. “The Chickamauga — 
ae not Indians; they are pigs; eaters of 
filth.” 


They covered the fire. O’Neil divided 
his store of powder with the Cherokee, | 
and gave him the rifle he had taken from 
the would-be assassin. The Indian asked 
a question. : 


“Two moles tried to catch a ravety 
explained O’ Neil. 


Sekadee chuckled. “They will laugh at — 
Tallassee when I show them the rifle the - 
mole gave you. But what shall I tell the © 
old men when they ask me of 
nah ?” 

O’Neil listened for a moment to the” 
sound of the little creek, rushing dow! © 
to join the Holston, to go on down ‘ 
Tennessee to the Mississippi and the fat 
lands of Choctaw, and Spanish and 
French. ; 

“Tell them farewell,” he said. “ai 
them The Raven flies west.” 


(Continued. next issue) 
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I want to show you how 
you can Baiada little Pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs — drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
et both packages. Theextra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
is6ed, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres. 
§. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1611, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Don’t let horses 


suffer... Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Ab- 
sorbine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids heal- 
ing of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no 
lost hair, no lay-ups. “amous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


NOW READY! 


4 Falland Winter 


or fene- KM ENCE 


F your fenc- 
ing Now and save 













some real money . Get Bargain 
my new fall an winter 
» Bargain Book. See my Book 


low Freight Prepaid prices Direct from 
Factory. Jim Brown's fence is made of 
Copper Steel, Super Galvanized with pure 
Zine. Has more than Double the life of or- 


before you buy. Write for my new Free Cata- 

log a Brown. 
i E BROWN | FENCE & WIRE CO. 
r Dept. 5516-B Memohls. 


a 


Tenn. 





Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 


300,000 In World-Wide Use 


The WITTE (Ma: gnete Equipped) provides cheapest 
reliable power for farm and ranch. Does more 
work in less time at less cost. Put one to work— 
will pay for itself. Send for Big Free Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2358 het Bae Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CORNS = 7°"; 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand ew 































ARMY- -NAVY Bargains 






Haversacks . belt ...-; 
Machete-bolo - $1. zr Flint istol . . . $6. % 
Army saddle . . $9.85 | M/L shot gun. | $4.85 


Spek ringfield cal, 30/06 rifle, 24”’ barrel now "sis. 50 
lew 1931 catalog, 364 pages of pistols, armor, 
guns, daggers, etc., mailed for 60cents. New 
special circular for 2c stamp. 
Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, New York City 


Says 








IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 





Triumph Traps 





to save big money 
on your Supplies, write to- 
Price Lists, Tra 
le, How to Grade ‘ 

$1.15 Per Doz. 


s, Supply Cata- 
log, Game _L. F E 
ete All will tenant R E = — Py. 
MAIL THIS saan TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR 


391 ‘Hill Bias. St. Louis, Mo 
Send FR * flo. 
evety Getsinn, cae”  TtODDer's Guide, 


Name. 
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The Young Folks 


AM going to do an unusual thing this 
In our last issue we began a won- 
serial story, The 
second installment appears 
Now what I am going to do 
omit all our regular young folks’ 
copy this issue and instead urge every 
boy and girl to get right into this serial 
story now. If you have not mislaid our 
October 15 issue you can get the first 
chapter in full. If you have mislaid that 
copy you can nevertheless swing right into 
the story just by reading the foreword on 
page 8. I know you will enjoy this story 
and wish you to consider it as our young 
folks’ feature for this issue—then don’t 
miss another installment. 
Sincerely yours, 


issue. 
derful new 
West. The 
on page 8. 
is to 





Better Cotton Prices Ahead 





By C. A. COBB 
i Hrs United States cotton crop was 
placed at 16,284,000 bales by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
on October 8, an increase of 2,352,000 
bales over the crop ginned the past sea- 
son. With a forecasted yield of 190.5 


pounds lint per 
of the greatest yield per acre since 1914, 


years. Quality also promises to be ex- 





any 
dinary non-copper fencing. Get all the facts | an) 


| the 


ceptionally good. Weather conditions have 


Raven Flies 


that gives you most 





acre we have the prospect | 


and one of the ten greatest in the past 50 | 


been most favorable through the harvest | 


season in all except a few minor locali- ; 


ties. 
The 
farm 


crop, however, has moved off the 
very slowly. 
time in recent years is being held in 
seed on the farm. Much of that al- 


ready ginned has been hauled back home 


and stored, pending price developments. 
Seed in unprecedented quantities are be- 
ing hauled home also. Warehouses in 
many sections are jammed to capacity 
| with cotton that is being held for or by 
| the farmers themselves. Inquiry as to 
| the price in a Georgia community a few 


days ago elicited the statement that cot- 


o ae ° | 
Picking has gone forward normally. 


More cotton than at | 


ton was bringing 4%4 cents a pound but | 


ble for the refusal of prices to go lower 


; that none was being offered for sale. | 
| The farmers were carrying it home. 
These facts, together with some improve- | 
ment abroad, are undoubtedly responsi- 


when the October 1 estimate was re- 
| leased. 
In the foreign field, there has been an | 





appreciable reduction in acreage in India, 
though about the same size crop as that 
of a year ago is expected. Crop pros- 
pects for other leading cotton countries 
appear about as follows :— 


1930 crop 1931 prospects 


| in bales in bales 
MMM BNIS y 9.6 wan d5 be 00 1,596,000 2,250,000- 2,500,000 
SNR 6.65 6 4ce- 5 as ovatin' 2,457,000 1,850,000 
NE ccnasinu cadence 1,661,000 1,329,000 
UM acs creavassoeae A 9,000 bale increase over 
1930) 
Total world production, excluding 


China and Russia, for the present season 
is now estimated at 20,253,000 bales as 
compared to 18,731,000 bales for the 
previous season. Figuring in China and 
Russia with what information is avail- 
able, world production will probably run 
around 24,500,000 bales, or 1,000,000 bales 
less than the crop of 1930-31. 


On account of price and superior qual- 
ity, American cotton will undoubtedly be 
sought as eagerly as economic conditions 
will permit throughout the cotton manu- 
facturing world. This fact should help 
to sustain if not considerably increase 
prices above recent levels. There are 
many who feel that the price is bound to 
advance. The almost universal holding 
movement should help to that end. 











Alabama Saving Pure Seed 


YEAR ago this fall 

ers saved 130,000 bushels of pure 
cotton seed after having them ginned 
128 special gin days. Most of these were 
the D.P.L.4-8 variety. In the fall of 
1931 it is estimated by J. C. Lowery, ex- 
tension agronomist of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, that approximately one 
million bushels are being saved. 


B..O. 1), 


Alabama farm- | 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY - Atlanta, Ga. 


You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 
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Figure Fence Cost 
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for your money 


HEN you buy fence, look for 

this seal that identifies gen- 
uine Copper-bearing Dixisteel Fence 
and get many years of extra serv- 
ice at no greater cost. Dixisteel 
Fence is the time-proven standard 
for Southern Farms. It has always 
had just the right armor-plate of 
rust-proof, crack-proof, peel-proof 
zinc on the outside of the wires. 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE, 


Now it has the right amount of 

rust-resisting COPPER—20 to 30 

points — blended into the - steel 

wires themselves. Copper defies sion and contraction and absorb 
the forces that attack farm fence. shocks. On all Dixisteel’s advan- 
The blending of copper into Dixi- tages. On fence made in the South 
steel makes it the best and cheapest to suit Southern farms. The Dixi- 
fence you can buy, no matter what steel dealer's store near you _ is 
you pay. Insist on this great pro- Fence Headquarters. Go there 
tection from rust and the weather. wHenever you need fence ma- 
Insist on Dixisteel’s four-wrap, terials. But first, mail the coupon 
can’t slip, hinge-joint construction. at once for valuable information 
On full size wires. On wavy about fencing for bigger farm 
tension curves to allow for expan- profits. 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 
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DVERTISED goods are of the highest quality 
and it will pay you to patronize our advertisers. 
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THINGS WE CAN TRUST 


It's a welcome sight to see the mail carrier coming down the road. You 
know that for just 2 cents he will take your letter safely through heat 
or storm. That’s real service and economy. 

are a Lynchburg Piow you know another instance of 
where true economy and trustworthiness are joined. Your Lynchburg 
Plow can be counted on to be plowing your fields thoroughly and well 
long after most plows are only good for propping open the barn door. 
Here are some Lynchburg ures that win friends and build confi- 
dence: A well-turned moldboard that’s always smooth-shedding; the 
famous, self-sharpening point that whets itself on the soil and keeps 
keen; light draft that lessens strain and makes for longer life. 
Lynchburg Long-Wearing Parts are made to fit other makes of plows. 
They bear the Lynchburg Trade Mark. No matter whether you own 
a Lynchburg Plow or not, you can make your present plow a better one 
by using Lynchburg Long-Wearing Parts. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


owner 


If you 


teat 























Here’s a wonderful hot drink 
for children 


Nourishing! .. Delicious! .. Easy to make! 


8 |) 
a 
mal tai, 


1. After the milkman has 


come and gone... 


4. Now fill the cup with 
the hot milk. 


5. Stir well, and add a 
little sugar . 


You't be delighted with the way your 
children take to Instant Postum made 
it— even 
though they don't like milk. 
They'll like the golden-brown color— 


with hot milk! They'll love 


“ > op 
plain 


so grown-up and dignified! And they'll 
love the rich, mellow flavor— the de- 
licious, cheering warmth— of this drink. 
In fact, from every point of view, 
you couldn't find better drink’ for 
your children than Instant Postum made 
with hot milk. It’s not heavy nor over- 
rich, but just as safe and wholesome 
as plain milk. You can let your children 
have as much as they want, at mealtime 
and after school. Doctors approve it. 
Hundreds of teachers serve it as part 
of the noonday lunch. Why?.. 
Because this hot drink not only sup- 
plies the body-building qualities of 
milk, but the wholesomeness of whole 
wheat and bran, from which Instant 
Postum is made. You couldn’t ask for a 
more nourishing drink for your children! 
Or for yourself. Try a cup of Instant 
Postum made with hot milk some night, 
just before going to bed, and see how 


quickly you fall asleep. Millions of 


people take this safe short-cut to sleep. 


every night. You'll want to.too! Remem- 


2. Heat some of the milk. 
(Don’t boil it!) Then.. 


3. Put a level teaspoon 
Instant Postum in a cup. 


6. Then watch the welcome this drink receives! It’s so 
grown-up — so tempting — and so good ! 


ber—Postum contains no drug of any 
kind. Postum costs only one-half cent a 
cup— adding very little to the cost of 
plain milk. We will be glad to send you 
a week's supply, free, as a start. When 
you need more, you'll find that your 


grocer sells Postum. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is 
one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal must be boiled, but 


is also easy to make. © 1931, G. F. CORP. 


Postum 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. P.F.11-31 
Please send me, as a start, without cost or 
obligation, one week’s supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 
POSTUM CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 





which 
you 
prefer 


Name. 








Street 


State. 





City. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 





If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 

















Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 





eats 


P k nN” 
MODERN ART 
Cubist Artist—‘“‘You see, we moderns strive 
for the purgation of the superfluous, which 
throws the accent on the inner urge. Do 
you follow me?” 


Visitor—“No. I’m ahead of you. 
out of the asylum last week.” 


SEASONAL OCCUPATION 
Housekeeper—““Why don’t you go to work?” 
Tramp—“I do, mum, when I can get a 

chanst at me specialty.” 
Housekeeper—“‘What is your specialty?” 
Tramp—“Holding down piazza chairs on 
windy afternoons.” 


COW PASTURE POOL 
Farmer (to friend)—“I hear, Bert, that while 
ye were in the city ye took up this here golf. 
How’d ye like it?” 
Bert—“Well, it ain’t bad. It’s a bit harder 
than hoein’ turnips an’ a bit easier than dig- 
gin’ potatoes.” 
“PARADE REST” 
Pat and Mike were watching a Shriners’ pa- 
rade. 
“Who are they, Mike?” 
“Those are Shriners.” 
“What are they?” 
“They’re Masons, you poor fish 
“What do they want now? They’re getting 
$13 a day, ain’t they?” 


IMMATERIAL TO HIM 

A fat woman elbowed her way through the 
crowd, jabbing first one person and then an- 
other. Finally she gave one nearby man an 
unusually hard thump, and asked: “I say, 
does it make any difference which car I take 
to Mount Royal Cemetery?” 

“Not to me, madam,” was the reply. 


COULDN’T TELL 

Mistress—“Come, come, Mary, how much 
longer is it going to take you to fill that 
pepper box?” 

Mary (a recent emigrant from where pepper 
castors are not used)—“Sure, ma’am, and it’s 
meself can’t say how long it will take to get 
all this sneezy stuff in this thing through the 
little holes in top of it.’’ 








I came 


1”? 


PREPAREDNESS 

Two men were making their first trip to 
America. On the first night out the liner 
pitched like a chip in the big waves. 

One of the travelers, going to his stateroom 
to retire, found his friend just getting into 
bed and was astonished to note that he wore 
a woman’s frilly nightgown and had a lace 
and ribbon trimmed boudoir cap on his head. 

“For heaven’s sake, man,” he_ gasped, 
“what’s the idea?” 

“Well,” said his friend, “don’t you know 
the rule: In case of disaster, women and chil- 
dren first.” 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Hill-Rock: 1, Hill; 2, Sill; 
4, Sick; 5, Sock; 6, Rock. 


3, Silk; 


<Hambone’s TMeditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





|Got NO MONEY, Got 
NO CLOES, 
DEEP IN DEBT EN 
Ovt oO’ DO'S; 
PossSUM UP PE 
SIMMon TREE —--— 
GooD LAwP Put HIM 
DAH FuH ME!! ae 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Hit’s sech hahd work to onderstan’ de 
bishop’s sarmons, hit’s jes’ lak breakin’ 
de Sabbath fuh me to listen to him preach! 


If your land 


could talk. 


il ive he 


.-here’s what 
it would say: 


' “Sure, I know you’re sore, but 
| don’t blame me. I raised you a 
good crop of cotton, and it’s not 
my fault the price is low... 
Why don’t you give me a rest 
from cotton and let me try, my 
hand at raising food and feed 
crops... Put a fence around me, 
sow me with legumes, and turn 
the livestock in. You won’t have 
to buy me any fertilizer then, 
and I’ll pay you a better return” 
. . . Rotate my jobs—cattle one 
year, then corn, then hogs, then 
cotton—-and I'll do a better job: 
every year.” 

If you are interested in get- 
ting more money from your land 
and labor, write today for a free 
copy of “Fence Your Way to 
Farm Prosperity.” Clip coupon — 
below. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULFSTEEL 
Quality FENCE 


is made by the South’s 
largest independent 
manufacturer of fin- 
ished steel products, 
with complete control 
of every process from 
mines to you. Every rod 
guaranteed Ask your — 
dealer. 


=> CLIP COUPON < 


Gulf States Steel Company, Dept. B, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Please send me free fence booklet. 








Name.__.__. a 





Address 


City 

















